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PERFECTION. 


BY BEN JONSON. 


It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth make man better be; 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere: 
A lily of a day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although it fall and die that night— 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see: 
And in short measure life may perfect be. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week by the review of ‘‘The Remon- 
strance” just issued by the ‘‘Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women.”’ As this document is 
mailed extensively to editors, to members 
of Legislatures, and other persons of in- 
fluence, it is important that the public 
should be furnished with a prompt con- 
tradiction of its misstatements. There- 
fore our regular readers will pardon the 
repetition of a good many things which 
will be familiar to them. The same old 
falsehoods have to be met with the same 
old truths. The review of ‘‘The Remon- 
strance’’ will be completed next week. 


—— >? -—- 











‘The Remonstrance’”’ boasts that the 
Legislative Council of Victoria, Australia, 
has voted down for the sixth time a bill 
to grant parliamentary suffrage to women, 
which has six times passed the popular 
branch of the Legislature by increasing 
majorities; and that the Council has also 
refused to permit the question to be re- 
ferred to the voters. A remonstrant peti- 
tion from women is mentioned as if it 
were the cause of this refusal. But the 
action of the Legislature was just the 
same that had been taken by five previous 
Legislatures, before there was any anti- 
suffrage petition in the field. The peti- 
tion did not prevent the measure from 
passing the Lower House, which has been 
in the habit of passing it; and the Upper 
House merely followed its usual course in 
rejecting it. 





Each Australian colony has, in addition 
to its House of Representatives, an Upper 
House whose members are in some cases 
appointed by the Crown for life, in others 
elected by the few large property-owners 
of the colony. These non-representative 
Upper Houses (or Legislative Councils) 
have hitherto had the power to block all 
legislation that did not please them, as 
the House of Lords in England can block 
bills passed by the House of Commons. 
A recent article in the London Sun points 
out that the only reason why women have 
not already full suffrage throughout Aus- 
tralia is because of these Upper Houses. 
In every Australian colony, the popular 
branch of the Legislature has voted to 
give it to them, but, except in South and 
West Australia, the Upper House has al- 
ways thrown out the bill. Under the new 
Australian Federation Act the Upper 
House will be chosen by the same con- 
stituency that elects the Lower House, 
and it will no longer be able to override 
the will of the people. The Legislative 
Council of Victoria has been exceptionally 
obstinate and illiberal on this question. 
Its recent action is simply the last expir- 
ing kick of those whom the London Sun 
well describes as “the handful of non- 
representative old fogies who are now 
about to be swept out of the way.” 


-_>- 








Watch the daily papers for the an- 
nouncement of the suffrage hearings. 
The time for them will soon be appointed. 


<> oe 





Mrs, Yates, the mother of the Governor 
of Illinois, is the only woman in that 
State who has been the wife of one Gov- 
ernor and the mother of another. At the 
inauguration, she went with her son to 
Springfield, where forty years ago she 
stood by the side of her husband, then 
just chosen chief executive of the State. 
The Buffalo Commercial said: 

As she stands by her son’s side she 
must needs recall the stirring days of 
forty years ago, when Richard Yates, Sr., 
was the War Governor of Illinois. He was 
elected on the same ticket that carried 
Lincoln into the White House. He served 
as U. S. Senator from 1865 to 1871, and 
died in 1873. When ‘‘Young Dick”’ Yates 
started upon his campaign for Governor 
over a year ago, he said that the greatest 
ambition of his life was to take his white- 
haired mother back to Springfield and the 
State Mansion. 

That ambition has now been realized. 
Governor Yates is a firm friend of equal 
suffrage, and would be glad to escort his 
mother to the ballot-box. 


20th CENTURY COLLEGE FUND. 





This week Miss Bertha Shafter, formerly 
of California, now of Boston, follows the 
example of Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Mrs, 
Quincy A. Shaw, and gives $5 to send the 
WomAn’s JouRNAL for a year to four col- 
lege reading-rooms. Who will be the 
next? 





NAPLES IN MIDWINTER. 





{An American lady visiting Naples writes in a 
private letter, dated Jan. 9:) 


The Museum is certainly one of the 
great attractions at Naples, containing 
hall after hall of ancient art, almost all of 
it coming from Pompeii or neighboring 
places—halls of statues, of bronzes, of 
frescoes, of vases and bas-reliefs, of pave- 
ments, of domestic articles. I am not 
going to describe anything, because it is 
the sight of it all that tells; but two things 
about it struck me very much—first, that 
such lots of things are just such as we 
use now, bath tubs, toilet articles, tools, 
kitehen utensils, in infinite detail, show- 
ing that their domestic arrangements were 
as civilized and elaborate as ours. The 
second is that everything is hand-made and 
has a certain elegance, as if made by 
handicraftsmen of artistic temperament. 
Even the common spoons and forks, 
spoons for skimming pots, coarse jugs 
and pottery for kitchen use, have so 
much grace of form, and often simple but 
elegant decoration. And the people have 
something of the same instinctive feeling 
for color and form to-day. 

In the poor quarters the poverty and 
dirt are as great asin any poor quarters of 
New York. But it isn’t so repulsive. 
Their bright colors and more picturesque 
way of wearing their rags, no shabby hats 
or bonnets, but a coil of thick black hair, 
usually twisted close in a knot on the top 
of the head, keep them from looking so 
dingy and drab as poor English or Irish. 
They don’t look miserable. They are 
lively and wide awake. 

They have such an outdoor life, de- 
spite the cold. Their rooms and booths 





are all wide open. Rooms and shops have 
no windows. They are large alcoves 
with two great wooden doors for the 
front wall, which slide back, and leave the 
interior open to light and air. What they 
must be at night, when they are closed, I 
can’t imagine, At noon you will see in 
the back of the little shop a low table, 
with the family around it eating maca- 
roni. Some one will get up to serve a 
customer. Or you will see them sewing, 
knitting, washing, or preparing salads in 
the doorway. The whole life of the peo- 
ple seems to be passed in public, and as 
much in the street as in the house. 

It must be a wonderfully beautiful 
country in summer, when everything is in 
luxuriant bloom. It is beautiful even now, 
in midwinter. The people don’t seem to 
mind the cold a bit. They are out, and 
have doors and windows open as if it 
were warm—not the hotels, they are 
arranged for the chilly Northerners, but 
the natives. I passed yesterday a hand- 
some villa, evidently belonging to a 
family of wealth. A lady sat at the open 
window reading a letter, without any 
wrap, and the temperature just about 
freezing. 

They seem to have a prejudice against 
fires. A lady told me that an American 
friend residing here set up a hall stove. 
All her Neapolitan friends excused them- 
selves from visiting her, because if they 
spent even the time of a call in so warm a 
house, they should take cold! The hotel 
always has the halls somewhat warmed, 
and a bright open fire in the sitting-room. 
After all, we should call it extremely 
mild winter weather. It does not reach 
freezing in the city, and the sun at noon 
has great power. We have a bunch of 
roses, narcissus and myrtle on our table, 
grown in the open air. 

—_—_————""“+P- oa 


MRS. T. M. PATTERSON. 





A Denver paper says of the wife of the 
newly elected U.S. Senator from Colorado: 


Mrs. Thomas M. Patterson has been re- 
ceiving her own share of the congratula- 
tions that have been pouring in upon the 
family during the past week. The Wo- 
man’s Club, the Fortnightly, and the 
Equal Suffrage Association have all testi- 
fied to their pleasure, as well as a host of 
personal friends. Such stanch Republi- 
cans as Mrs. A. L. Welch, Mrs. Stanley M. 
Caspar and others have written to con- 
gratulate her on Mr, Patterson’s election, 
and to say their only regret is that it will 
take her away from Denver. 

It is not strange that Colorado women 
feel they will have in Mrs. Patterson a 
graceful and adequate representative 
in Washington. She has been closely 
identified with some of the best move- 
ments among Colorado women. Her work 
in the art decoration of the schools of 
Denver is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Under her charge thousands of dol- 
lars have been raised and expended on 
the schools, and it is not too much to say 
that the various art leagues, with their 
widely effective efforts, have grown out of 
the work of her committee. Those inter- 
ested in equal suffrage will be particularly 
glad to have her in Washington, for she 
was one of the warmest friends of that 
principle long before it was embodied in 
the laws of Colorado, and was for three 
years president of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association. Mrs. Patterson was 
one of the earlier presidents of the 
Y. W.C. A., she was president of the 
Fortnightly last year, and in many other 
ways has been shown the confidence and 
respect of her friends. She was one of 
the first women in the country to take a 
college course, graduating years ago from 
Berean College, at Jackson, Ill. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





There will be no Fortnightly next Tues- 
day. The Fortnightlies are held on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each month, 
and this year five Tuesdays fell in Jan- 
uary, thus causing an interval of three 
weeks between the meetings. 

The next Fortnightly will be held at 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, Feb, 12, at 3 
P. M. Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, for- 
merly of Bombay, will speak on ‘‘The 
Hindoo System of Child Marriage, as Seen 
by a@ Woman Doctor.” Dr. Ryder will 
also tell us something about the Moham- 
medan and Parsee women. 


-_>ooe-- 


“THE REMONSTRANCE.” 





The little sheet entitled ‘‘The Remon- 
strance’’ has just made its annual appear- 
ance. It represents the ‘‘Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women,” and may fairly be supposed to 
contain the best arguments that the oppo- 
nents of equal rights for women have thus 
far been able to muster. They make a 
very weak showing, as will be seen on 
examination. 





STATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


“The Remonstrance” boasts that there 
are Anti-Suffrage Associations in six 
States. There are Suffrage Associations 
in forty States, three Territories, and the 
District of Columbia. 





MEETINGS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘The Remonstrance”’ says that three 
State Associations opposed to equal rights 
for women have held their annual meet- 
ings. Forty State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciations and four Territorial Associations 
have held their annual meetings during 
the past year. 





SUFFRAGE OFFICERS. 


‘‘The Remonstrance”’ prints the names 
of the officers of the six ‘Anti’ organiza- 
tions. It is impossible to find space here 
for the names of ali the officers of the 
humerous equal rights societies, but we 
print the officers of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, as asample: 


President : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 


Vice-Presidents at Large: 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
Hon, John D. Long. 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Hon. John L. Bates, 
Mrs, Fanny B. Ames, 
Hon. Josiah Quincy. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
Hon. William Claflin. 
Mrs, Oliver Ames, 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger. 
Hon, W. W. Crapo. 
Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden. 
William I. Bowditch. 
Mrs. Emma Walker Batcheller. 
William Lloyd Garrison, 
Mary F. Eastman. 
William A. Bancroft. 
Mrs, Ole Bull. 
Hon, George A. O. Ernst. 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe. 
Rev. George Willis Cooke. 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody. 
Professor Ellen Hayes. 


“Clerk : 
Eva Channing. 
Corresponding Secretary : 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Treasurer : 
William Lloyd Garrison. 
Auditors: 
Amanda M. Lougee. 
Richard P. Hallowell. 
Chairman Board of Directors 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park. 


ee 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL VOTE. 

“The Remonstrance” condemns as inac- 
curate the WoMAN’s JOURNAL’S statement 
that ‘in Boston the average of the wom- 
en’s school vote for the last seven years 
has been about six times as large as it 
was during the first seven years after 
school suffrage was granted.” ‘The Re- 
monstrance” says: ‘‘The women’s vote 
reached its high-water mark during the 
first seven years—in 1888.” School suf- 
frage was granted in Massachusetts in 
1879. Itis hard to see how even remon- 
strant arithmetic can make out that the 
elestion of 1888 fell within ‘‘the first 
seven years.” 

‘‘The Remonstrance”’ says that the av- 
erage of the Boston women’s school vote 
during the first seven years was 5,953, and 
during the last seven years 7,304, The 
official figures are as follows: 


1879 934 1883 650 
1880 (About) 770 1884 1,026 
1881 640 1885 2,062 
1882 498 Average, 940. 
For the last seven years the vote stood: 
1894 8,733 1888 5,201 
1895 6,919 1899 7,090 
1896 6,417 1900 9,542 
1897 5,721 Average, 7,089. 


Any one can verify these figures at the 
election commissioners’ office, except 
those for 1880. As the figures for that 
year could not be furnished by the com- 
missioners, they have been obtained from 
the files of the Woman’s Journal. 

This is a fair sample of the accuracy of 
anti-suffrage statistics. ‘‘The Remon- 
strance,’’ which commits this gross blun- 
der,is published officially by the Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women. If its 
officers fall into errors so egregious in re- 
gard to woman suffrage in their own 
State, what reliance can be placed on the 
correctness of their information in regard 
to woman suffrage in other States and 
abroad? 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BertHa SuHaw, of Chicago, is 
treasurer of the Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Northern Railroad. 

Miss L. C. HARDING has just been re- 
elected secretary of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Board of Trade. 

CoRINNE Durour, of Savannah, Ga., 
has obtained a patent on an electric car- 
pet-sweeper and dust-gatherer. 

Miss OLitvia Pierson, of Windsor, 
Conn., has given $4,000 toward the erec- 
tion of a public library building for that 
town, 

THE QUEEN Recent of Spain, it is 
said, has long been opposed to the nation- 
al sport of bull-fighting, and is now doing 
all she can to discourage it among her 
subjects. 

Mrs. Mary A. Wricut has _ been 
elected chief clerk of the Idaho House of 
Representatives. Five other women were 
elected to important clerical positions in 
the House, and two in the Senate, 

Lucie Faure, daughter of ex-President 
Faure of France, is a student of theology 
and philosophy, and is about to bring out 
a book on the Oxford movement in the 
Church of England, 

ELIZABETH ALLsSoP, of Gosden Com- 
mon, near Guilford,who has died at the age 
of one hundred, had received a prize not 
long before from the late Duchess of York. 
The Duchess gave prizes to the domestic 
who had lived the greatest number of 
years with one family, and Mrs. Allsop 
had been in the service of one family for 
74 years. 

Mrs. EVANGELINE HEARTZ, member of 
the Colorado House of Representatives, 
has introduced a bill providing for the 
submission of a constitutional amendment 
under which, if it is passed, the next 
Legislature will be able to establish com- 
pulsory arbitration of labor disputes, Un- 
der the present arbitration law the board 
of arbitration cannot enforce its decisions, 
nor can it compel either side to a contro- 
versy to submit a case to it. 

Tue Ducness OF NEWCASTLE and Mrs. 
Oughton Giles, two Englishwomen of in- 
ternational fame as experts in regard to 
dogs, will act as judges at the coming dog 
show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. The Duchess has made a life-long 
study of fox terriers, greyhounds, and 
dachshunds, while Mrs. Giles has scien- 
tific knowledge of all breeds. Mrs, Giles is 
expected to reach America in time to be a 
judge at the Rhode Island show on Feb. 
13. 

Mrs. AYRTON, the only woman member 
of the British Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, was lately the only lady present 
at its dinner party of 360 men. When the 
banquet had reached the point of toasts 
and speeches, the speakers were at a loss 
as to the proper form of addressing the 
company. One said, ‘*My lords, lady, and 
gentlemen;’’ the Lord Chief Justice said, 
‘“‘My lords, Mrs. Ayrton, and gentlemen;’’ 
and still another speaker said, ‘‘My lords, 
madam, and gentlemen.” 

Miss HELEN GOULD recently spoke in 
Washington, at the home of Secretary 
Root, in the interest of the International 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Y. M. C. A. 
The desire is to build homes for soldiers 
and sailors. Miss Gould explained that 
after the relief work was over she deter- 
mined to turn her efforts in this direction, 
because it took in the railroad men as 
well. On the following evening a recep- 
tion was given to Miss Gould by the Sol- 
diers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ Club. Miss 
Gould was greeted with three hearty 
cheers, and responded with an expression 
of interest in all who wear the national 
uniform. Among the guests was Secretary 
Long, who made a genial speech. 

QuEEN HELENA of Italy breakfasts at 
7.80 with her husband, King Victor 
Emanuel. At 8 o’clock they walk or 
drive for anhour. Then the King attends 
to business of state, and the Queen visits 
her many pets, which include a number 
of rare birds. At1 o’clock a simple lun- 
cheon is served, which rarely consists of 
more than two dishes. Dinner is at eight, 
and is likewise a simple meal. Queen 
Helena is described as very amiable and 
considerate, and frank to a remarkable 
degree. Recently, at a reception, she 
made a practical suggestion to her ladies 
in waiting: ‘Ladies, allow me to give 
you a word of advice. When you appear 
at court you will find it more comfortable 
to wear shoes that do not pinch your feet. 
When one has to stand so long and make 
so many courtesies, it is best to seek com- 
fort.’’ 
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VICTORIA AS AN EXAMPLE. 


The greenest laurel laid upon Victoria’s 
bier is woven from the love—the true love 
—of her sister women, all over the civil- 
ized world, to whom she has been an ex- 
ample and an incentive. No cottager was 
too ignorant to comprehend her noble ex- 
emplification of the good woman, the true 
wife, the tender mother; nor did any, even 
the poorest, fail to understand that the 
pomp and majesty of her exalted station 
was to her a burden borne with what one 
might call—because of the distinct sepa- 
ration and impersonality of her greatness, 
—regal humility. 

Young wives may search far for better 
guidance of their households or for a more 
tender model of conjugal affection; young 
mothers may learn of her, devotion to 
their children, courage and endurance in 
the pains and burdens of maternity, and 
the most just and vigorous enforcement 
of a parental authority which tempered 
obedience with sweetest reward. 

We hear that as she made her first 
progress through London streets, little 
enthusiasm, no cheering or fervent hom- 
age marked her way. Says Greville, under 
date of Dec. 24, 1838, just six months 
after her accession to the throne: 

The Queen went to the House yesterday 
without producing any sensation, There 
was the usual crowd to look at the finery 
of carriages, horses, guards, etc., but not 
a hat was raised nor a voice heard; the 
people of England seem ‘nclined to hurrah 
no more. 

What would Greville have thought of 
the inclination of the English people had 
he walked the streets of London on June 
20, 1897, when the ends of the world sent 
their magnificent tribute of loyal and 
illustrious subjects to swell such pwans of 
ove and admiration as never before had 
greeted any sovereign’s ears, as the aged 
Queen went forth to celebrate the sixtieth 
anniversary of her ascent to the throne? 

What had her sixty years of power done 
to bring about a homage like this? Her 
people saluted, in her person, the purify- 
ing of the court, the fostering of religion, 
the upholding of the rights of the poor, 
the advance of civilization, the increase of 
education, the discrimination—never 80 
sharp in any governing power—between 
rank stained with vice, and worth en- 
nobled by endeavor; the amelioration of 
abuses; the exaltation of home, of con- 
jugal fidelity, and family unity. 

The splendor of royal adornment, which 
Victoria never neglected when it befitted 
her to typify the wealth and grandeur of 
her kingdom by the magnificence of her 
raiment, was welcome in the eyes of a 
nation proud of material prosperity, and 
eager for supremacy; but the ‘thats raised”’ 
and the ‘‘voices heard” in acclamation 
were tokens of love for the small, plain, 
sorrow-burdened woman, who in this, as 
in all the,public acts of her life, set aside 
self for national honor, and, as always, 
gave duty the helm, when the choice of 
her heart struggled for control. 

There is a pathetic loneliness in every 
phase of Victoria’s life, from the moment 
in which we first catch a glimpse of her, a 
slim, startled girl of seventeen, called by 
vociferous knocking at her door to be told 
that she wasa queen. Singularly signifi- 
cant of her character, of her self-forget- 
fulness, her courtesy, and deference to the 
law, and of her immediate obedience to 
the call of constitutional authority, was 
this audience given at five o’clock in the 
morning to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Lord Conyngham. 

Hardly have the chroniclers done re- 
cording their surprise at her calm assump- 
tion of royal duties and her already mas- 
terful control of her household and its 
affairs, than we begin to see glimpses of 
her tenderness. Driving to call on the 
widowed Queen, she alone remembered 
that the flag flying at half-mast for the 
dead King would surely be raised in honor 
of the new Queen; hastily messengers pre- 
ceded her to omit such courtesy over the 
head of one whom she visited as a mourner. 
At her coronation, old Lord Rolle, be- 
tween eighty and ninety years of age, fell 
as he tried to mount the steps to the 
throne. When he rose she said to Lord 
Melbourne: ‘‘May I not get up and meet 
him?” The gracious sweetness of her 
advance toward him stirred the great 
audience more than any other incident in 
the bewildering pageant. ‘‘It is the re- 
markable union of naiveté, kindness, and 
good-nature which makes her so be- 
loved. She never ceases to be a queen, 
but she is always the most charming, 
cheerful, obliging, unaffected queen in the 
world,’’ says censorious Greville. 

All historians speak of her small stat- 
ure; Leslie calls her ‘‘the little princess ;”’ 
Martineau says that at the coronation she 
looked almost “‘puny;’’ she was never 
beautiful nor even very pretty, though 
Leslie calls her so when she sat to him. 
He fell so under the spell of her frank, 
unconscious dignity, her sympathetic in- 
terest in him and in his art, her sweet, 
healthful, vigorous girlhood, that her 
charm made her beautiful to him. 

As a housewife, she set her great family 





speedily in order, chose her attendants 
with extraordinary insight into character, 
maintained her right to their companion- 
ship when Peel strove for political reasons 
to remove them, and looked at once into 
the expenditure as compared with her 
income. “She thought it,” says Mel- 
bourne, “extravagant to retain King Wil- 
liam’s band, but desired at once to pay 
her father’s entire indebtedness.” 

Her high breeding reached that rare 
point of perfection which annihilates self- 
consciousness or show of superiority. 
The old Scotswoman who unawares had 
been honored by her Majesty, when, as 
was her wont, she sat down beside the 
turf-fire and talked to the old body of her 
home and ailments, declared it could not 
have been the Queen: ‘‘Why, the nice 
leddy that was here had nae manners to 
speak of; she could na be the Queen!’’ No 
poor creature feared her, no petitioner 
was abashed, nor could any potentate pre- 
sume. 

Do the women of America complain 
that we have no time to devote to music? 
This woman, burdened with the govern- 
ment of a vast empire, and emphatically 
the ruler of her home, and the carefully 
observant mother of a very large family, 
solaced herself and her husband with the 
music which she understood, loved, and 
fostered. 

Are we ignorant of art? No great exhi- 
bition or artist was neglected, and her 
invaluable patronage favored every ad- 
vance in either painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, 

Poets were her friends; statesmen 
sought her counsel, and the lives of the 
great churchmen sbe has outlived amaze 
the reader by the clear, wide-minded, just 
decisions she gave in regard to vexing 
questions in the church. The life of 
Archbishop Tait alone would send down 
to posterity an astonishing evidence of 
her wisdom and pious effort to ensure 
peace and strengthen the faith, 

Her life, even in regard to her love and 
happy marriage, still had its lonely side. 
The noble Prince might not woo for him- 
self. Victoria had to take the initial step. 
The Duchess of Gloucester asked if it was 
not nervous work to announce her coming 
marriage? ‘‘Yes,”’ said the brave young 
Queen; ‘‘but I did a much more nervous 
thing a little while ago; I had to propose 
to Prince Albert.”’ 

United as they were by every bond of 
sympathy and unity of purpose and true 
love, yet the force of her exalted rank 
kept her continually in the hard necessity 
of going alone into great affairs of State, 
where the intermeddling of the Prince 
Consort would have been ruinous to the 
peace of the country. 

And though her children and her chil- 
dren’s children to-day rise up and call her 
blessed, yet the exigencies of rank sepa- 
rated her from daughters and sons, and 
her large heart and majestic nature se- 
renely accepted the trials attendant upon 
the duties of high rank and great respon- 
sibility; but for the nearness of divine 
help and companionship which her strong 
faith made so absolutely real to her, she 
would easily have had reason to succumb 
to the grief of severed ties. Who shall 
measure the burden of these last four 
months? Only God could discern the un- 
utterable grief which has hung over her. 
Death was continually standing at the 
door of her family, and the bitter cry of 
African grief ringing in her peace-loving 


ears. 
How inseparable they are—these beauti- 


ful, combining forces of simplicity and 
true greatness! Let the great ladies of 
our country look with the keen-eyed ob- 
servation which is their birthright, upon 
the proper use of pomp and splendor; not 
to a true lady a means to an end, but 
things only permissible as impersonal ex- 
pressions of some responsibility which 
properly demands public display of 
wealth. 

Let them see that with literally the treas- 
ures of the world as her heritage, Vic- 
toria was in her highest place with her 
children in her arms, not when her head 
ached with the weight of a jewelled 
circlet. 

In the ritual of that church whose beau- 
tiful burial office will solemnize the last 
honors paid to the dead queen, we read: 
‘We bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy 
servants departed in Thy faith and fear, 
beseeching Thee to give us grace to follow 
their good examples.’’ With the homage 
which true womanhood everywhere pays 
to Victoria’s name, let us add these few 
words of sincere petition, that we may 
profit by the teachings of her life and 
death.—C. in N. Y. Evening Post. 


——_? 


BOYS AND GIRLS AS TRUANTS. 








The truancy officers of New York City 
find their hardest work in the Italian and 
Hungarian quarters. Habitual truancy is 
punished by thirty days or more in the 
truant school, where the children are 
boarded and taught at the expense of the 
city. Inthe past year 8,762 truants and 
3,506 non-attendants were placed in school, 





while 230 were sent to the truant school, 
and 79 were placed in reformatory institu- 
tions, Comparatively few girls are tru- 
ants, and none are committed to the 
truant school. 

It is often said that “the State is 
founded upon the school,’”’ Yet the boys 
who play truant will be allowed to vote 
when they grow up, while the girls who 
go to school faithfully will not. 





FORCE OF ENVIRONMENT. 

A growing number of persons believe 
that children even of the poorest parent- 
age may generally be made good citizens 
by being placed in a wholesome environ- 
ment, Such persons will be encouraged 
by some recent results of experiments on 
plants made in the zodélogical laboratories 
at Naples. The experiments were made 
upon a flowerless aquatic plant that grows 
normally with its roots in the sand and its 
leaves in the water. Plants having roots 
and stems already developed were placed 
upside down, with leaves buried in the 
sand and roots floating in the water in 
strong light. The roots changed to stems 
and leaves, while the parts buried in the 
sand became roots. A portion of stem 
cut from either the root or leaf part of 
the plant formed a leaf-stem if exposed 
to the light, a rootlet if placed in the dark. 





BURLESQUING BOSSCHIETER TRIAL. 

The Yale seniors who burlesqued the 
Jennie Bosschieter trial at Paterson have 
been brought to see the singularly inapt 
quality of their humor. In an open letter 
to the Yale News, the seventeen students 
explain that they entered upon the bur: 
lesque “in a moment of thoughtlessness, 
and without the slightest degree of intend- 
ing to make light of the enormity of the 
original tragedy.’’ Yet they succeeded in 
making light of it to an extraordinary de- 
gree. One of old Jonathan Edwards’s 
sermons on hell might furnish these stu- 
dents with a moral stimulant, for they 
seem to require a heroic dose of something 
to cure them of their phenomenal 
“thoughtlessness.’’ — Springfield Repub- 


lican. 
-—_—_—_— 


BOSTON HOUSEKEEPING 60 YEARS AGO. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes in Good 
Housekeeping for February: 


In the Boston of sixty years ago, the 
dinner hour of polite society was two of 
the clock. ‘Tea was served at six o’clock 
or soon after. The show of that time 
consisted in extreme neatness, and in 
some display of fine china, cut glass and 
silver. A tea service of this metal was a 
sine qua non in a family of any position. 
On occasions of ceremony, the meal was 
delayed until three, or possibly four 
o'clock. The housewives of that period 
were usually well acquainted with details 
of household work, and this understand- 
ing was the more necessary, as the serv- 
ing woman of that time was more subject 
to caprice than the better instructed one 
of to-day. 

I recall in this connection the story of a 
lady of wealth and position who found 
herself suddenly called upon to entertain 
at dinner a party of clergymen who had 
been attending a convention in the city. 
On the morning of the day in question, the 
lady’s cook suddenly left her, whether on 
account of illness or ill will, I cannot say. 
Should the invitations be recalled? By no 
means. Mrs. betook herself to her 
kitchen, boiled a leg of mutton, made 
a pudding, and was afterward thanked for 
her ‘ delightful entertainment." We 
should not need to be told, at this day, 
that the company assembled around a 
dinner table is of much greater impor- 
tance than the dishes served upon it. If 
Dr. Holmes, for example, was one of the 
guests, it mattered little what meats or 
wines were served. The doctor’s wit car- 
ried everything before it, as a stiff breeze 
carries a vessel. The old-time Boston 
commanded a galaxy of bright spirits who 
could turn any meal into a symposium of 
Olympus. Mr, Emerson sat at the head 
of his simply appointed table and sur- 
prised strange guests by his attention to 
their wants. Shall I ever forget the tone 
in which he once said to me: ‘Mrs. 
Howe, try our snap-cake?’’ 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal tells of 
remarkable nerve, fortified by a rare sense 
of duty, in a young woman. A large fac- 
tory was on fire. The flames were soar- 
ing high above the roof and the firemen 
had half a dozen streams turned upon the 
blaze, when Major Hughes, the chief of 
the fire department, came close to the 
front wall to see what chance there was 
of fighting the fire from the inside. Look- 
ing through one of the windows of the 
office, he saw a young woman busy with a 
lot of books. The Courier-Journal relates 
what followed thus: 

“The veteran fire chief forgot to swear 
in his astonishment. For a moment he 
stood astounded, then he bolted right 
into that office. 

‘““*What are you doing in here?’ he 
stormed. 

‘* Please, sir,’ began the young woman, 
evidently much frightened at his tone. 





** *Well! well!’ exclaimed the chief, im- 
patiently. 

** *Yes, sir,’ she said. 
the assistant bookkeeper. I don’t care to 
go away and leave my books. I can’t 
carry them all out myself, so I just waited 
for some of you gentlemen to come to 
help me.’ She began to tug at a big 
ledger as she spoke, 

***Well, you must get out now,’ cried 
the chief. 

**Not without the books, when I’ve 
waited so long,’ said Miss Brown. 

**You’re all right,’ exclaimed the gal- 
lant major. ‘I’ll help you. Take my hel- 
met.’ And then the assistant bookkeeper 
and the chief of the fire department car- 
ried out the books of the firm from under 
the blazing walls.”’ 

And the young woman did not faint, 
either, when the books which she had so 
faithfully guarded had been conveyed to 
a place of safety. 


‘I’m Miss Brown, 


The International Sunday School Lesson 
for Feb. 3 deals with the parable of the 
ten virgins. In an exposition of the les- 
son in the Christian Endeavor World, 
Rev. John F. Cowan, D. D., finds that the 
first century girl has a message for the 
twentieth century girl. He says in part: 


Somehow these young women of the 
long ago seem to have an especial message 
for our young woman of to-day. What 
oil does she need to provide that the lamp 
of her womanly influence may not flicker 
out after life has lost the glamour of girl- 
ish romance? 

First, the oil of an abundant physical 
vitality. It’s the out-of-door girl, the 
early-to-bed girl, the girl of the hygienic 
waists, and hygienic shoes, and lunches 
of something more blood-enriching than 
caramels; the girl that lays up a good 
stock of vitality against the drafts sure to 
be made on her patience, that proves the 
most winsome girlin the long run. The 
artist that has no more sense than to paint 
Virtue as cold and white as a snowdrift, 
without so much as pink finger-tips, would 
better get to whitewashing back - yard 
fences. The kind ot female virtue that 
does most to lead men heavenward will 
pulse with exuberant life. And because 
a girl has treated her health as a lamp to 
be fed for her Master’s use, the flame of 
her sisterly patience, of her filial gentle- 
ness, of her schoolroom self-control; of 
her genial companionability in society, of 
her sick-room sympathy, and of her shop 
suavity, will not go out when it ought to 
burn brightest. She will not be a nervous, 
fidgety, waspish-tongued wreck of girl- 
hood before she is out of her ’teens, griev- 
ing the family by her morning petulance 
and afternvon headaches, and repelling 
young men by her chronic semi-invalid- 
ism. And what physical culture can’t do 
to prevent all this, grace can. 





FOR UNIFORM DIVORCE LAW. 


The American Bar Association has 
drafted a uniform divorce act, to be sub- 
mitted to the various State Legislatures, 
It provides, first, that no divorce shall be 
granted in any State for a cause that was 
not ground of divorce in the State where 
the cause arose. It demands also resi- 
dence for a year before suit can be 
brought if the cause arose within the 
State, otherwise for two years, and re- 
quires that the defendant shall be per- 
sonally served with notice, with certain 
obvious exceptions. Further, “no di- 
vorce shall be granted solely upon de- 
fault, nor solely upon admissions by the 
pleadings, nor except upon hearing before 
the court in open session.’’ It allows 
either party to remarry. 

The fact that legislation deals with sub- 
jects affecting women so intimately as 
divorce, emphasizes the need that women 
should have a voice and vote in the mat 
ter. There is an obvious incongruity in 
such questions being dealt with exclu- 
sively by men. 
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JAPAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 





There is every reason for believing that 
the Japanese University in Tokio for 
women exclusively will be a grand suc- 
cess. It will not rise as the result of for- 
eign charity, but as the outcome of ad- 
vanced ideas held by educated Japanese 
families, one of whom has already given 
the site. Three other wealthy citizens 
have contributed liberally enough to com. 
plete the buildings necessary for a begin- 
ning, and some time this year the univer- 
sity will be opened—a happy celebration 
of the first year of the century for the 
country of Japan. No one thinks for a 
minute, knowing the character and intel- 
ligence of the women of Japan, that there 
will be alack of students. The fact that 
in recent years many young Japanese 
ladies have applied to be admitted to uni- 
versity courses in the faculty of medicine 
and in the Polytechnic School proves that 
there is a large number of women in Japan 
seeking an advanced education. Not con- 
tent with having this university for 
women as. complete and helpful as are 
some of the smaller women’s colleges in 
this country and in Europe, Japan will 
lead a good many of them by having in 
her college for women a course for the 
training of civil engineers, and thus open- 
ing a new sphere of labor for them. 





Long ago we knew that Japan was the 
most intellectual and progressive of all 
eastern nations, and looked on wonder- 
ingly and admiringly at her products. 
But the ease with which the advanced 
education idea for women has a got a foot- 
hold there, with so far as known not a 
dissenting voice to retard its progress, is 
almost a staggerer for nations grown old 
in civilization who have seen struggles 
and failures more often than they like to 
confess in the establishment of women’s 
colleges.—Boston Transcript. 
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HOW PRUDENCE BENTLY FORTIFIED HER 
CHILDREN. 


“With that bright smile of hern, she 
says, ‘Here is one of the workshops where 
we fortify against the evils you tell me 
about.’ 

‘There wa’n’t nothing in that room that 
was costly in dollars and cents, but there 
was everything in it to help anybody to 
learn about everything else. There was 
building blocks an’ mechanical toys, for 
the little ones; there was a magnet an’ a 
magnifying glass; there was tools and a 
turning lathe; there was bird houses and 
watc: wheels an’ windmills them little 
children had made, They had pictures on 
the walls, an’ a shelf with books and 
papers on that told about the things they 
were learning. An’ better yet, there was 
seven little cases with shelves in ’em., 
Seven, you mind, one for each of ’em; the 
baby wa'n’t Jeft out, that thoughtful they 
were. The children had made them out 
of boxes an’ painted ’em all up nice; them 
was for museums, for curiosities. 

‘**T just stood in amaze, to see the things 
they’d got on them shelves. I can’t begin 
to mention all the things; an’, mind you, 
every one of ’em was labelled, an’ the 
children had learned about every one of 
’em somehow or ‘nother. 

**Well, Ann Page, the long an’ short of 
the whole business is, them children’s 
heads is as full of what won’t hurt ’em as 
an egg is of meat. I don’t believe any- 
body could get a bad thought in edge- 
ways.’’—The American Mother. 
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“REGULATION” IN INDIA. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. Kate 
Bushnell have made another visit to India, 
to investigate the State regulation of vice. 
Their report to the Ladies’ National 
(English) Association, organized to oppose 
this evil system all over the world, has 
just been published. They call attention 
to a danger that threatens some of the 
young women doctors of India, in the 
power that the government has to require 
them to undertake the examination of the 
registered prostitutes and to certify offi- 
cially whether it is safe for the soldiers 
to consort with them. A proposition to 
this effect has been made, in the hope of 
appeasing the opposition of women to 
“regulation.’’ It was hoped that the em- 
ployment of women doctors to examine 
the women might seem to lessen the im- 
propriety. The report says: 


In 1898 the Under-Secretary to the Gov- 
erment of India sent out a circular letter 
to ascertain, from the principals of the 
various medical schools throughout India, 
whether suitable ‘‘Female Hospital Assist- 
ants”? from among their pupils could be 
obtained to undertake the task of making 
prostitution safer for the British soldier 
by supervising the inmates of the canton- 
ment chaklas, The Government of India 
had appeared at first opposed to this 
measure, and wrote to the Home Govern- 
ment in May, 1897: “It is doubtful 
whether women possessing the necessary 
medical qualifications, and of a status suf- 
ficiently good to preclude the possibility 
of their receiving bribes from the women 
they would have to examine, would be 
willing to undertake the work.” 

Few native women enter upon the study 
of medicine except through contact with 
Christianity; so that a proposal to employ 
‘Female Hospital Assistants’ really 
means, for the most part, to finish up the 
work of schools of Christian foreign mis- 
sions by inducing certain young women 
among their graduates, instead of going 
into work for the spread of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth, rather to follow the occu- 
pation of making vice healthier for the 
British soldier. Rightly, therefore, the 
proposal has aroused a sense of alarm 
among the missionaries throughout India 
—an alarm voiced in vigorous protest by 
petitions signed by hundreds of mission- 
aries, medical and edrcational, and sent to 
the House of Commons. A circular letter 
sounding the alarm was addressed to 
missionaries throughout India, signed by 
Dr. Colin Valentine of Agra, Rev. Dr. 
Ewing of Lahore, Dr. William Huntley of 
Ajmere, by four women physicians hold- 
ing responsible positions, medical and ed- 
ucational, Miss Hewlett of Amritzar, Miss 
Greenfield of Ludhiana, and other promi- 
nent names. Strong resolutions, protest- 
ing against this attempt to obtain the ser- 
vices of ‘‘Female Hospital Assistants’’ for 
such a purpose, were passed by the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, held in Calcutta early this 
year, the Women’s Conference of the 
same body, and by other important meet- 
ings, Christian and philanthropic. The 
Central Committee of the Lady Dufferin 
Fund, realizing the mischief that such a 
move on the part of the Government 
might work, promptly notified all its local 
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branches that any employee of the Dufferin 
Fund engaging in such work would be at 
once dismi , 

But since the India Government itself 
undertakes the medical education of a 
certain number of native women every 
year, on the express condition that they 
shall give a term of years (varying from 
three to five) to government employ, or 
else repay the entire expenses of their ed- 
ucation, the government still holds it in 
its power to coerce a certain number of 
native and Eurasian medical women into 
this immoral business if they so decide. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the recent 
Brussels Medical Conference, bringing out 
so forcibly many lessons as to the inutility 
of regulation as a sanitary measure, may 
tend, in a degree at least, to the discour- 
agement of these government measures. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Four GREAT VENETIANS. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1901. Price, 
$2.00. 


This is an account of the lives and 
works of Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
St. Veronese—the four great painters who 
have surpassed all other Venetian artists 
as the snowy peaks of the Grindenwald 
surpass the foothills at their base. Gior- 
gione’s Three Ages of Man is the frontis- 

iece. It represents, side by aide, the 

y, the young man, and the old man—all 
with the same face, but changed by the 
action of time and thought. Its moral is 
sad, but striking. Titian’s Madonna of the 
Roses has not a trace of religious senti- 
ment, but is thoroughly human, domestic, 
and refined. The boy’s attitude, as he 
raises himself in his mother’s arms to ac- 
cept the roses, is especially admirable. 
The portrait of Cardinal Bembo, by the 
same artist, is so lifelike and individual 
that the impression is instantaneous and 
ineffaceable. High-minded, intellectual, 
and strong, it is the representation of a 
great prelate. Tintoretto’s Death of Abel 
is a work of terrific power, but the sub- 
ject inspires the beholder with a sense of 
horror. His Mercury and the Three 
Graces is a lifelike representation of three 
beautiful women in attitudes of uncon- 
scious grace. Paul Veronese, in his 
Angel of the Annunciation, gives us a glo- 
rious vision of supernatural beauty. Hold- 
ing an exquisite stalk of lilies in her left 
hand, the angel points with his right to 
the divine source of his errand, These 
illustrations help the reader to appreciate 
the author’s descriptions of the other 
masterpieces of these wonderful artists of 
Venice. H. B. B. 


CABIN AND PLANTATION Sones. Third 
Edition, with 44 Added Songs. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1901. Price, $1.25. 


These gems of the Hampton Student 
Singers are worth many times the price of 
this beautiful volume, The old favorites 
are here, also many additional melodies, 
striking and beautiful, brought in by stu- 
dents from various parts of the South 
Edward Everett Hale says, ‘They are the 
only American music.’’ ‘To these are add- 
ed several Indian, Hawaiian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mohammedan songs, all 
strikingly peculiar and characteristic. 

H. B. B. 


Tue LAws or ScigNTIFIC HAND - READ- 
ING. By William G. Benham, with 800 
Illustrations from Life. New York and 
London: G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 1901, 
Price, $5.00. 

This is a practical and exhaustive trea- 
tise on palmistry, the art whereby charac- 
ter and destiny are said to be traced by 
the lines of the hand. Scientific hand- 
reading seeks to discern the secrets of 
character and purpose, It is a claim as 
old as Aristotle. Like astrology and al. 
chemy, it preceded modern science, and 
still finds practitioners, adepts, and be- 
lievers. Certainly, if careful and minute 
instructions and explanations suffice, the 
student may find in this voluminous and 
elaborate treatise, with its wealth of illus- 
trations, information of priceless value, 
The high reputation of the author makes 
this one of the most important works on 
the subject. As such, it may be com- 
mended to careful and interested atten- 
tion. H. B. B. 


THE OREGON TRAIL, Sketches of Prairie 
and Rocky Mountain Life. By Francis 
Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co, 1899. Price, $2. 


The narrative of six months of adven- 
ture on the great plains west of the Mis- 
souri River in 1846 has become in little 
more than half a century an invaluable 
record of conditions forever departed. 
The Indians have gone, the buffalo are 
extinct, the antelope have disappeared, 
the hunters and trappers no longer exist. 
Railroads traverse those savage wilder- 
nesses; farms and cattle, mines and smelt- 
ers, cities, towns and villages have sprung 
up like magic. The most hopeful and 
progressive communities on the continent 
have developed happy homes and all the 
refinements of an advanced civilization. 
Women are enfranchised, orchards are 
bearing their wealth ot fruit, and there 
are cattle on a thousand hills and sheep in 
ten thousand pasturages. And though 
Francis Parkman himself is dead, ‘‘the 
comrade of a summer and the friend of a 
lifetime,’ Quincy Adams Shaw, still 
survives, to look back over these wondrous 
changes. It seems like yesterday that I 
myself, a boy of fourteen, a student at 
Kemper College, near St. Louis (then a 
half-French, half-American town of 25,000, 
now a metropolis of half a million), went 
out on Christmas day, 1839, with a com. 
panion, to hunt deer within a few miles of 





the college grounds, where now, perhaps, 
city lots are valued by the foot. Andamong 
the Rocky Mountains, in 1877, only chirty 
years after the wild scenes described in 
this book, Lucy Stone and I, following the 
Oregon trail amid a civilized community, 
were preaching woman suffrage to 
crowded audiences of miners and farmers 
when a constitutional amendment was 
pending in the young State of Colorado. 
Surely no era in the world’s history has 
seen such magic transformations and such 
beneficent changes. What may we not 
hope for during the century just begin- 
ning? Meanwhile, Washington Irving’s 
‘*Tour on the Prairies,’’ and Parkman’s 
“Oregon Trail,’’ and Kane’s picturesque 
narrative of the Mormon exodus, will hand 
down to future generations photographic 
sketches of a life utterly unlike anything 
now existing—a life never again possible 
anywhere on the North American Conti- 
nent. H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

More than one-third of the stockholders 
of the Boston Elevated Railway are 
women. 

Queen Victoria’s will is a privileged 
document, No one can dispute its pro- 
visions, and it is exemptfrom probate and 
from legacy duty. 


Provision has been made that the peer- 
age recently conferred on Lord Roberts 
shall be continued through the female 
line, as his only son died of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of the Tugela River. 

Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker has pre- 
sented to the National Suffrage headquar- 
ters in New York City the beautiful bust of 
her sister, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
which was on exhibition at the Connecti- 
cut booth at the Suffrage Bazar. 


It was soon after the death of Prince 
Albert that Queen Victoria instituted the 
Royal Order of Victoria and Albert, the 
first Victorian order to which English- 
women were eligible. The first and sec- 
ond classes are open only to royal prin- 
cesses, the third and fourth to past or 
present members of her Majesty's house- 
hold. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s marriage to Duke 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is set for 
Feb. 7. The Dutch Parliament will not 
give him the title of Prince Consort, as 
that would give him precedence over 
Queen Emma, of whose wise regency they 
thus show their appreciation. It is a 
little thing, but means everything in offi- 
cial life.— Woman's Tribune. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott sometimes says & 
good thing, in spite of his chronic unfair- 
ness on the woman question. In a recent 
address he said of modern journalism: 
“The journalist holds up to us the mirror 
of light and lets us see life as itis. There 
are those who find fault with the light. 
But, if we look in the glass and see a dirty 
face, we should not wash the mirror, but 
the face. And yet the journalist often 
holds up a convex or concave mirror.” 


Germany has taken a leaf out of Ameri- 
ca’s book. Each head branch department 
of the German Postal Department through- 
out the empire has its own dead-letter 
office, and the work of opening returned 
letters in each office has always been as- 
signed to four men. The Berlin head 
office has now, however, appointed four 
women to do this work. The Central 
Post-office at Washington, D. C., has long 
employed women for it, finding them 
more skilful than men in unravelling 
tangled addresses. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe writes in Good 
Housekeeping: ‘Have nothing for show. 
Let your rooms look as if they were lived 
in. Provide convenient cases for your 
books, comfortable chairs to sit in, tables 
or desks at which one can write with 
comfort, pleasant pictures or engravings 
to look at. Do not envy the melancholy 
splendor of superfluous apartments, rarely 
opened, and full of ghostly shadows. The 
time and money expended in the care of 
these possessions are out of all proportion 
to any pleasure that can be derived from 
them.” 

A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the press to the effect that only three 
women have been buried in Westminster 
Abbey. As a matter of fact, there have 
been many women buried in the Abbey. 
Baedeker’s Guide to London ‘names no 
less than 56 whose tombs or memorial 
tablets are worthy of attention by visitors, 
beginning with Athelgarda, wife of a 
Saxon king, who died A. D. 615, and 
coming down to our own! times. Poor 
Anne of Cleves, whom Henry VIII. re- 
jected for her plainness, and who remained 
in England and died there, has a tomb in 
the Abbey, and so has Mary Queen of 
Scots, and there are also numerous Queens 
of England. 

Supreme over all others is the thought 
of Queen Victoria’s personal worth in 
those relations of life wherein she did but 
share the common lot and possessed no 
privilege that royal birth or exalted sta- 
tion gave. She was irreproachable as wo- 
man, wife, and mother. In those respects 
she was a lofty example, not only to all 
queens, but to all women; and to all men, 
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too; for the virtues which shone in her so 
splendidly, for which she has been held in 
life-long honor more than for aught else; 
on account of which she is mourned to- 
day in palace and in cottage throughout 
the world, are virtues which adorn hu- 
manity irrespective of station or of sex.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE GUESSING-PARTY. 





Bertie’s birthday was coming right in 
the middle of the fourth week of his 
whooping-cough, so he could not have 
much of a party, only the family and the 
small girl from next door, who had given 
the cough to Bertie, and felt, therefore, 
somewhat responsible for his present 
woes, 

‘*How can we have any fun with such a 
little few to come? I ’most think I won’t 
have any party,’’ said Bertie, mournfully, 
for birthdays in the Howe family had 
always been joyful days. 

But Aunt Sue came to spend the day, 
and said she had a plan for a new kind of 
party that would amuse them all, old and 
young. Bertie was delighted to have a 
secret with this auntie, who always man- 
aged to find ways and means to bring 
good times with her. For one whole 
afternoon they were shut up in the guest- 
room, and the day beivre the birthday 
this placard, in good, big print, was 
posted on the dining-room door before the 
breakfast-bell rang: 

‘Bertie Howe’s tenth birthday will be 
celebrated by a Guessing-Party in the 
parlor to-morrow evening from seven until 
half-past eight. Every one is invited to 
come, and will please bring something for 
the rest to guess.”’ 

When the time came, you may be sure 
that all the family had dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, and were promptly seated 
in the row of chairs that Bertie had ar- 
ranged. The small girl was also there, 
her eyes very round with expectancy, and 
a brown paper parcel in her hands, 

First on the programme came Aunt 
Sue’s contribution. This was a large 
square of white cloth, which she pinned 
up on the portitre where all could see, 
On the cloth she and Bertie had pasted 
twenty-five pictures they had cut from the 
advertising pages of the magazines and 
the daily papers. Some were very pretty, 
and some were funny, but all were famil- 
iar ones. The difficulty came when you 
tried to think what it was that the picture 
advertised, for every printed word was 
either cut off or carefully inked over. 

There was the pretty chocolate girl with 
her tray, the babies taking a bath with 
some kind of soap, the girl with the tooth- 
brush and very white teeth, the scrubbing- 
woman who used a certain remarkable 
cleaning powder, and had very little work 
to do forever after, the bicycle and camera 
and patent medicine pictures that every 
one had seen dozens and dozens of times. 
Each picture had a number beside it, and 
papers and pencils were given to all, with 
ten minutes by the clock to write down 
all the names they could remember. 

This seemed easy at first, and the pen- 
cils flew fast; but when the papers were 
gathered up, nobody had guessed all the 
pictures, but everybody was sure he could 
if he might only just think a few minutes 
longer. Big brother Tom, who was always 
reading, had twenty-two correct answers, 
so he had the sheet of pictures given him 
as a reward, and rolled it up to carry tu 
school to “catch the boys’’ with next day. 

Then it was considered polite to give 
papa the next chance to puzzle the party. 

“Well,’’ said he, with a twinkle in his 
eye, ‘‘after all that brain-work I’m sure you 
need something easy,’’ and he pulled out 
of his coat pocketone of mamma’s spool- 
bags very tightly stuffed with something 
and tied up fast. ‘Each may squeeze this 
bag once with one hand, and say what is 
in it.”’ 

‘Beans!’ said mamma, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. “Pebbles!” ‘“Candy- 
drops!’ But nobody guessed peanuts 
because they were all shelled. Papa was 
disposed to be generous, so they all ate 





the peanuts while mamma offered her- 
guesswork. 

This she called puzzle portraits, and 
strange indeed did the faces look. If you 
want to see how hard it is to recognize 
any face with one of the features covered, 
do as mamma did, and take the heads of 
President McKinley and Napoleon and 
paste a strip of white paper across the 
mouth and chin. 

George Washington was guessed, even 
without his nose, but often as we had 
seen the faces of Dewey and Hobson, we 
guessed neither one with his eyes covered. 

Then the big brother took his turn, 
with six little pill bottles, which he 
gravely offered to each person to smell, 
one after the other, as fast as possible, 
and then to name what he had smelled. 
They contained cologne, vinegar, mixed 
mustard, peppermint, camphor and petro- 
leum Only one person could tell them 
all, for the smells got strangely blended 
when taken 80 near together. The small 
girl had been getting uneasy, and she now 
stood up. “I have brought a book,’’ she 
said. ‘It isa new one and a nice one, and 
has lots of pictures and stories, and I 
want you to guess who it is for!’’ 

Then she sat down and looked hard at 
the carpet; but Bertie said, ‘‘Oh, thank 
you ever so much!’’ and did not see at all 
why the others laughed, although he had 
given nobody a chance to guess that ques- 
tion. 

Now in came Delia, the cook, with the 
prettiest little birthday cake that ever was 
seen. ‘There's something fur the one as 
guesses how many plums I put in; but 
sure, it’s ’most all plums!’ There was a 
lovely frosting with a Band ten candles 
on top, but all around the sides could be 
seen bits of plums and plums and plums! 

The best way to find out seemed to be 
for Bertie to cut it at once. So he divided 
it into six slices, and before they began to 
eat, each one wrote the number he or she 
guessed and left the paper with mamma. 
Then, ob, such small bites, such careful 
searchings, and such slow work about it 
all that papa said there would be no fear 
of indigestion! Finally it was discovered 
that Aunt Sue had guessed just the right 
number, seventy-five plums, and to her 
Bertie presented a beautiful bouquet of 
roses. And Bertie said she ought to have 
them anyway, for getting up the guessing- 
party.—A. C. T., in Youth’s Companion. 


HUMOROUS. 


EUla—Isn’t that a beautiful sky? 
Stella—Yes.—What a lovely color fora 
shirt-waist!—Harper’s Bazar. 


The Artist's Wife—Lovely, dear, lovely! 
But I think those sheep look too much 
like clouds,—er,—that is,—of course,— 
darling,—unless they are clouds, 





PHONETIC SPELLING, 
If you and I and ewe and eye 
And yew and aye (dear me), 
Were all to be spelled u and i, 
How mixed up we should be! 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A gentleman found his little daughter 
crying bitterly because she had had a 
tumble. ‘Never mind, Wynnie,’’ he said, 
‘*won't a chocolate make it better?” ‘‘No,”’ 
said the child between her sobs, ‘“‘but two 
would do it,’ 


‘‘And I want to say, ‘To my husband,’ 
in an appropriate place,” said the widow, 
in conclusion, to Slab, the gravestone 
man. ‘Yessum,’’ said Slab. And the in- 
scription went on: ‘To my husband, In 
an appropriate place,”’— Tit- Bits, 


Doctor—What! Your dyspepsia uo bet- 
ter? Did you follow my advice and drink 
hot water an hour before breakfast? 

Patient—I tried to, doctor; but I was 
unable to keep it up for more than five 
minutes at a stretch.—Chicago News, 


A well-known critic recently wrote a 
bitter attack on the work of a celebrated 
novelist. The novelist, a good-natured 
man, wished to meet the critic who had 
assailed him, and asked a common friend 
to bring him up to dinner some evening. 
When invited, the critic replied: ‘I cer- 
tainly shall not go! He simply wants to 
heap coals of fire on my head; and do you 
suppose I am going to hold the scuttle for 
him?”—P, McArthur. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Proprietors of the WomANn’s JOURNAL 
will be held at their office, No. 3 Park 
Street, Boston, on Monday, Feb. 11, 1901, 
at 11 A. M. The stockholders are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. By order of 
the directors, 

Jutia WARD Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 





THE REIGN OF VICTORIA. 


It seems but yesterday that I accom- 
panied my father on Sunday afternoon to 
the Herald office on Ann Street, New 
York, to verify the rumor that King Wil- 
liam the Fourth was dead and that the 
youthful Princess Victoria had become 
Queen of England. Yet the sixty-four 
short years that have elapsed since the 
beautiful picture of this fair young girl 
appeared in the Albion, have been perhaps 
the most eventful in the recorded annals 
of the human race. We are surrounded 
by new heavens and a new earth. Time 
and distance have been greatly reduced; 
art, literature, domestic habits, travel, 
study, industry, modes of living, methods 
of production, distribution and expendi- 
ture have all been so changed that the 
venerable mother of the British Empire 
in her silent tomb is not more unlike the 
graceful girl of 1838 than is the whole en- 
vironment of to-day unlike the conditions 
of that period. 

The multiplication of population has 
been amazing; comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries have been increased a hun- 
dred fold; Anglo Saxon manners and in 
stitutions have been planted on every 
continent and in the islands of every sea; 
an approximation to equality of condi- 
tions and of opportunities has been at- 
tained. Church, school and State have 
been liberalized, so that the term ‘‘free- 
thinker’ has almost ceased to be a stigma, 
The world is learning the difference be- 
tween liberty and license; and every step 
in progress has opened wider vistas of 
hope and aspiration to millions of men 
and women. 

Above all, Queen Victoria’s long and 
beneficent reign has been an object lesson 
in the value of women in politics, No 
British monarch since Elizabeth has 
ever reigned so wisely and so well. Her 
example of womanly purity and public 
spirit has made the croakings of reaction- 
ists ridiculous. Without open opposition 
or protest, Victoria’s great example has 
lifted the womanhood of the world to a 
higher level, It remains for the women 
of America, sovereigns in their own right, 
to claim and receive from their fellow- 
citizens their legitimate crown of en- 
franchisement. H. B. B. 
Seeadiiediatl 
INADEQUATE PROTECTION FOR WOMEN. 

The Boston Herald of Jan, 30 contains 
the following editorial: 

On the night of the 18th of October 
last, a young working girl of attractive 
appearance, Jennie Bosschieter, was in- 
duced to enter a saloon in Paterson, N. J., 
with two young men, street acquaintances, 
who moved in a different rank of society, 
and of whose companionship she should 
have been afraid. They could have no 
good motive in paying her attention away 
from her home. In the saloon two other 
men soon joined the party. They drank 
wine, and the girl’s wine was drugged. 
Stupefied ana helpless, she was later put 
in a hackney carriage, and with the four 
men, two of them married, one of them 
past 40 years old, and three of them of 
highly respectable family connections, she 
was taken to a lonely spot in the suburbs, 
where, after midnight. the worse than 
beasts severally outraged her unconscious’ 
She died in the carriage on the way back 
to the city, and was thrown out beside 
the road, where her body was discovered 
by an early passer in the morning. All 
were soon apprehended. The leniency— 
the word is that of the judge—of the jury 
before whom three of them were tried 
convicted them of murder in the second 
degree. The fourth, whose participation 
had some mitigations, after the conviction 
of the others, made to the indictment 
against him an answer which was equiva- 
lent to an acknowledgment of his guilt. 
On yesterday they were all condemned to 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law, 
imprisonment for thirty years at hard 
labor for the three, and for the fourth like 
imprisonment for fifteen years. The case 
is closed in law. ‘The honor of five fami- 
lies is wrecked, their innocent members 
overwhelmed with grief and shame. There 
are other heedless, venturesome Jennie 
Bosschieters, some herein Boston. There 
are other sleek, lustful, cruel men prowl- 
ing to destroy them. 

The outcome of the trial of the mur- 
derers and ravishers of poor Jennie 
Bosschieter has been a conviction by jury 
of murder in the second degree, resulting 
in a sentence by the court of the extreme 
legal penalty for that crime, viz., 30 years’ 
imprisonment for three of them, and 15 
years for the fourth. These sentences, 
however, may be diminished by good 





behavior to 20 years for the three and 11 
years for the fourth. The law expressly 
made the crime murder in the first degree 
and the penalty death. The result, there- 
fore, can only be regarded as a partial 
miscarriage of justice. Why did justice 
miscarry? 

The fault was not in the law, which 
prescribed the death penalty, nor in the 
judge, who clearly stated the law and the 
enormity of the crime. It was not in the 
jury as a whole, for several favored a ver- 
dict of murder in the first degree, but, 
finding themselves outvoted, wisely com- 
promised on an insufficient verdict rather 
than fail to convict. Upon the majority 
of the jury, therefore, rests the blame, 
which is a direct result of an insufficient 
respect for the rights of women or the 
part of most men, this again being a direct 
result of women’s subordinate legal and 
political status. 

Suppose the case had been reversed; 
suppose that a respectable man had been 
made the victim of a conspiracy, not only 
to rob him, but to destroy his reputation, 
so as to make him forever after an out- 
cast; suppose that, in pursuance of this 
foul conspiracy, he had been waylaid, 
robbed, murdered, mutilated, and thrown 
to the dogs; a verdict of murder in the 
first degree would have been rendered by 
the jury without leaving their box. 

So clearly is this want of respect for 
women recognized that it was generally 
predicted that money and influence would 
altogether defeat the ends of justice. The 
judge hailed the compromise verdict with 
an evident sense of relief, and thanked the 
jury for it. 

Moreover, the extraordinary effort made 
by a reputable lawyer to secure the ac- 
quittal of the culprits merits the most 
scathing condemnation. It ought to bea 
lasting stigma upon his personal reputa- 


tion. He devised an ingenious but wholly | 


impossible story, representing the poor 
girl as having voluntarily made herself 
drunk, and the villains ae high-minded 
and chivalrous friends, who tried to save 
her from the consequences of her folly. 
He even went so far as to cast discredit 
upon the character of the victim. So 
greatly were his clients elated that one of 
them asked the jailer, ‘‘Did we not set 
up a good defence?’ Even now they 
attribute their conviction to public clamor 
and morbid sentimentality, and it is said 
that efforts will be made to appeal to a 
higher court in their behalf. There is also 
the danger that family and class influence 
may induce some weak-kneed governor to 
pardon them out before their terms expire. 

In the South and West these wretches 
would have met with prompt execution 
by lynching—a process which our longer- 
settled communities have fortunately out- 
grown. 

The moral of the affair is this: If the 
hideous details of this crime, the atten- 
tion of the whole American public, the 
power of the press, the severity of the 
law, and the faithfulness of the judge and 
prosecuting attorney, could not secure 
an adequate legal penalty, what security 
have the majority of women in a society 
which is founded upon a denial of their 
legal and political equality? H. B, B. 





VICE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


In view of the severe criticisms made 
during the debate in the U.S. Senate upon 














the alleged drunkenness and licentious- | 


ness in the Philippines, and the introduc- 
tion of the European system of the State 
regulation of vice, Adjutant-General Cor. 
bin, on Jan, 16, cabled General MacArthur 
at Manila: 


Are houses of prostitution licensed, pro- 


tected, or in any way encouraged by the 
military authorities? 

General MacArthur replied the next 
day: 


Houses of prostitution are not licensed, | 


protected, or encouraged. 

These cablegrams were made public on 
Jan. 19. 

The President, on Jan, 25, transmitted 
to the Senate a report of the Secretary of 
War, enclosing the report of the Taft Phil- 
ippine Commission, Appended to the 
secretary's report are two cablegrams. 
One from Secretary Root, dated Jan. 15, 
addressed to Judge Taft, asks various 
questions about the liquor question in 
Manila, and closes with the following 
inquiry: 

Are houses of prostitution licensed, pro- 
tected, or in any way encouraged by 
authorities? 

The second telegram, dated Jan. 17, is 
from Judge Taft and the Philippine Com- 
mission. In answer to the closing ques- 
tion, they say: 

No; but true that in November, 1898, 
spread of venereal diseases among soldiers 
led military authorities, in order to main- 
tain effectiveness of army, to subject 
known prostitutes to certified examina- 
tion and confinement of diseased ones in 
special hospital, expense of which was 
paid from fund in custody of army officer 
served solely from fees charged for exam. 
ination of fifty cents to two dollars, ac- 
cording to place of examination. 

System has greatly reduced percentage 





of disability from this cause. Purely an 
army police measure, outside our jurisdic- 
tion; military necessity. Result better 
than futile attempts at total suppression 
in Oriental city of 300,000, producing 
greater evil. 

Prostitutes, when known, are not per- 
mitted to land. Number deported. Gen- 
eral moral condition of city greatly 
maligned. 

In answer to Secretary Root’s question 
whether houses of ill-fame are “licensed, 
protected, or in any way encouraged by 
the authorities,” Judge Taft telegraphs 
that they are not. He then goes on to 
admit substantially all the facts charged, 
and to defend them. 

This telegram from Judge Taft, follow- 
ing close on the heels of the one of abso- 
lute denial from General MacArthur, 
shows the different senses in which words 
may be understood. In the eyes of Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Judge Taft, a ‘‘per- 
mit’’ is not a license, and to have prosti- 
tutes regularly examined by army sur- 
geons and furnished with official health 
certificates is not to protect or encourage 
prostitution. On this point not only the 
missionaries and the churches, but the 
common sense of the average citizen, will 
dissent. The two chief influences that 
deter men from vice have been roughly 
defined as ‘the fear of God and the fear 
of consequences.’’ How can it fail to act 
as an encouragement to vice when the 
military authorities take the industry of 
prostitution under their official super- 
vision, and anuounce to our young sol- 
diers that they will try to make it as safe 
as possible for them to sin? 

Judge Taft telegraphs that this official 
supervision of vice is a “military neces- 
sity.’’ But it has never before been toler- 
ated in connection with the American 
army. The best of the army men disap- 
prove of it. Theodore Roosevelt writes: 
“IT cannot sufficiently express my horror 
of the system.’’ General Grant set his 
face against it when the attempt was 
made to introduce it in his time. The 
efforts made to hide the facts from the 
people at home show that those army 
officers who have introduced this measure 
in the Philippines knew it would incur 
strong disapproval. By Judge Taft’s own 
acknowledgment, the system has been in 
operation for more than two years; yet 
the truth has only just become known in 
the United States. Every assertion, by 
missionaries or others, in regard to the 
matter has been met by disingenuous eva- 
sion or downright denial, until Secretary 
Root’s telegram has at last wrung out a 
reluctant admission. 

Judge Taft says, ‘‘The system has great- 
ly reduced the percentage of disability 
from this cause.’’ If so, the reduction 
must be very recent. ‘“Regulation’’ of 
vice has been in force in the Philippines 
for more than two years. It is only a few 
months since Major Ira Brown, of the 
Military Board of Health, in an elaborate 
report to his superiors, acknowledged the 
frightful prevalence of maladies of this 
sort among the soldiers, but claimed that 
they contracted them not from the duly 
authorized official prostitutes, but from 
others, and argued that a great extension 
of the regulation system was necessary. 

If official ‘“tregulation’’ of vice has led 
to an improved state of health in the 
Philippines, it would be the first time in 
history. Its advocates always claim that 
this will be the result, but the promised 
improvement never materializes. Paris, 
the head centre of the system, where rigid 
“regulation”? has prevailed for more than 
a century, is scourged to a notorious ex- 
tent by the class of maladies against which 
“regulation” is designed to guard. England 
repealed her regulation acts by a heavy 
Parliamentary majority, after 17 years’ ex- 
perience had proved them a complete san 
itary failure, as well as a great source of 
demoralization. Almost every religious 
denomination in England has protested 
emphatically against the continuation of 
the system in some of the remote British 
dependencies where it still lingers. One of 
the latest utterances on this subject was 
by the English Catholic bishops, 

Judge Taft telegraphs that the present 
system is ‘“‘better than futile attempts at 
total suppression in an Oriental city of 
300,000." That is not the question. It is 
one thing to recognize that prostitution 
cannot be totally suppressed; it is quite 
another for the United States military au- 
thorities to go into partnership in the 
business, and to give it their official super- 
vision andpractical sanction. 

Rev. F. H. Morgan, a missionary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board in Singapore, 
who went to the Philippines and person- 
ally investigated this matter, writes: 

Do our people at home realize what this 
means—that their sons are taken from 
Christian homes in America, and brought 
to the tropics, with all the seductive influ- 
ences prevalent there, and under the sanc- 
tion of their officers find everything made 
as easy as possible for them to live lives 
of impurity and vice; that our Christian 
government, through its representatives, 
provides every facility for such sin, and 
says by actions, if not by words, that it is 
necessary, and that a young man cannot 
be pure away from home? 





It is no wonder that some American 
mothers who never wanted to vote before 
are now wishing for the ballot. Every 
one who disapproves of this discreditable 
innovation in United States army meth- 
ods should write to his Congressmen on 
the subject, and also write to President 
McKinley as commander-in-chief, demand- 
ing that official complicity with vice shall 
cease. A form of memorial is given in 
another column. 





“A DECLINING CAUSE.” 


‘‘The Remonstrance’’ asserts that the 
movement for equal suffrage is ‘‘a declin- 
ing cause.’’ On this point, let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

Sixty-five years ago, women could not 
vote anywhere. 

In 1838 Kentucky gave school suffrage 
to widows. In 1850 Ontario gave it to 
women both married and single. In 1861 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1867 
New South Wales gave women municipal 
suffrage. In 1869 England gave municipal 
suffrage to single women and widows, 
Victoria gave it to women both married 
and single, and Wyoming gave full suf- 
frage to all women. 

In 1871 West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women. 

In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave women school suf- 
frage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania gave 
them municipal suffrage in 1884, and Wis- 
consin gave them school suffrage in 1885. 
In 1886 municipal suffrage was given in 
New Zealand and New Brunswick, and 
school suffrage in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

In 1887 municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. In the same year Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888 England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889 county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891 school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893 school suffrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colo. 
rado and New Zealand. In 1894 school 
suffrage was granted in Ohio, bond suf- 
frage in Iowa, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1895 full suffrage was 
granted in South Australia to women both 
married and single. In 1896 full suffrage 
was granted in Utah and Idaho. 

In Ireland, in 1898, more than 100,000 
women, both married and single, were 
given the right to vote for all officers 
except members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees; French women engaged in com- 
merce were given the right to vote for 
judges of the tribunals of commerce, and 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the right 
to vote upon all questions submitted to 
the taxpayers. In 1900 West Australia 
granted full Parliamentary suffrage to 
women both married and single. 

Years ago, when woman suffrage was 
much more unpopular than now, some- 
body asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if it 
were true that he had been speaking ata 
suffrage meeting. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered the Bishop. ‘I don’t 
want to fall in at the rear of this reform. 
I mean to march with the procession!”’ 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 








-_—--— 


THE VOTE IN OREGON. 


“The Remonstrance”’ calls attention to 
the fact that a suffrage amendmenvt was 
defeated last year in Oregon. Woman 
suffrage has been twice submitted to the 
voters of Oregon, in 1884 and in 1900. In 
1884 the vote stood 28,176 nays to 11,223 
yeas; in 1900, it stood 28,298 nays to 26,- 
265 yeas. In 1884, only one of the thirty- 
three counties of Oregon gave a majority 
for suffrage. In 1900, twenty-one counties 
gave a majority for it, another county was 
a tie, another went ‘‘No’’ by one vote, and 
still another by three votes. The amend- 
ment carried the State outside the large 
city of Portland, a3 a few years ago an 
equal suffrage amendment carried Califor- 
nia outside of San Francisco and Oakland, 
The vicious vote of the slums is solid 
against equal rights for women. 

‘The Remonstrance”’ oddly seems to re- 
gard it as creditable that the heaviest 
vote against equal rights is given in the 
cities. But it is notoriously in the big 
cities that the ignorant and vicious vote 
is largest, and the problem of good govern- 





ment most difficult. Asa rule, the heavi- 
est vote against every righteous measure 
comes from the cities. 


A GROWING CAUSE. 


Oregon is the fifth State in which a 
woman suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters, at intervals 
of some years. In every case the result 
has been more favorable the second time 
than the first. 

Equal suffrage was submitted in Col- 
orado in 1877 and defeated; it was sub- 
mitted again in 1893 and carried. 

In Kansas, when submitted the first 
time, it received 9,100 votes; when sub- 
mitted the second time, it received 95,302. 

In the State of Washington, in 1889, the 
adverse majority was 19,386; in 1898, it 
dropped to 9,882. 

In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 23,- 
610; in 1898, by a majority of only 3,285. 

In Oregon, as already mentioned, the 
vote in 1884 was 28,176 nays to 11,223 
yeas; in 1900, it was 28,298 nays to 26,265 
yeas. 

The progress of woman suffrage has 
been aptly compared to a series of wrest- 
ling bouts between an old man and a 
growing boy. The man can throw the 
boy as yet, but it is only a question of 
time when the case will be reversed. 
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THE STATUS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It will be seen, in view of these facts, 
that even if the cause in Massachusetts 
were going backward, it would be only a 
little eddy in the broad general current. 
But it is unwarranted to say that “‘the year 
1900 found the suffrage cause at its lowest 
ebb in the Legislature." During the past 
half century, our suffrage measures have 
at different times been refused any con- 
sideration whatever, and not even put to 
vote. In 1896, 1897, and 1898 the munici- 
pal suffrage bill was defeated without a 
division, while in 1899 and 1900 its oppo- 
nents were foiled in their efforts to con- 
tinue to get rid of it without a roll-call. 

The license suffrage bill has never been 
asked for by the Suffrage Association. 
The president of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U. says the reason this particular meas- 
ure has not been pressed of late is not 
because it is ‘‘so hopeless,’’ but because 
the leading temperance women have come 
to the conclusion that they want the 
whole ballot, not a fraction, and they pre- 
fer to work for the larger suffrage. 

Legislative votes, in Massachusetts and 
elsewhere, show the most singular fluctua- 
tions, not corresponding to any similar 
abrupt changes of public sentiment, but 
depending on a variety of special circum- 
stances, the political conditions, the skill 
and persistency of opponents in lobbying 
against a bill, the greater or less popu- 
larity and energy of the member who is 
its chief champion or chief opponent, 
etc, Public sentiment in favor of equal 
rights for women grows steadily, 
but a legislative vote sometimes doubles 
from one year to another without our 
having any reason to believe that public 
sentiment has suddenly increased a hun- 
dred per cent., and at another time it will 
drop to one-half without visible cause. 
But, whenever we take in a period of time 
long enough to see which way the current 
is setting, it is clearly shown that the 
trend of the times is in the direction of 
equal rights for women. 


—_? 


GROWING IN ENGLAND. 








‘The Remonstrance”’ quotes from a 
Boston paper a statement that in England 
women are ‘‘entirely apathetic’ as to the 
franchise. The first petition for woman 
suffrage presented to Parliament, in 1867, 
was signed by only 1,499 women. The 
petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 wom- 
en. The petition presented to the mem- 
bers of the last Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. 





WOMEN’S VOTE IN ENGLAND. 


It is asserted, on the authority of 
the same Boston paper, that in Lon- 
don ‘only 22 per cent. of the quali- 
fied women exercise the franchise at 
county council elections.’’ Only a fraction 
of the vast number of men in London en- 
titled to the franchise ever vote at these 
local elections. A careful investigation 
made in a number of English cities and 
towns has shown that the women vote 
about as generally as the men. 

Gladstone, who was opposed to general 
suffrage for women, acknowledged that 
they had exercised the municipal and 
other local franchises ‘“‘without detriment, 
and with great advantage.’’ Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill and the band of highly 
conservative Englishwomen who a few 
years ago sent in a remonstrance against 
full Parliamentary suffrage for women, 
were careful to explain that they had no 
objection to municipal suffrage, and even 
thought its responsibilities had had a ben- 
eficial effect on the characters of women. 

But the surest proof that partial suf- 
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frage has proved satisfactory in England 
is its steady extension. In 1869 Parlia- 
ment gave municipal suffrage to the single 
women and widows of England. In 1881 
it extended the same right to the single 
women and widows of Scotland. It gave 
county suffrage in 1888 to Englishwomen 
both married: and single, and in 1889 to 
Scotchwomen both married and single. In 
1894 it gave parish and district suf 
frage to women both married and single. 
In 1898 it gave the women of Ireland, 
both married and single, the right to vote 
for all officers except members of Parlia- 
ment. 
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SUFFRAGE IN PLATFURMS. 





‘The Remonstrance”’ says that last year 
the officers of the Anti-Suffrage Associa- 
tions addressed letters to the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions 
protesting against the adoption of woman 
suffrage planks, and that none were 
adopted. The Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions have not been 
in the habit of adopting woman suffrage 
planks, and it is only within the last few 
years that the ‘‘Antis’” have thought the 
danger of their doing so was growing im- 
minent enough to call for a protest. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE “MEMBERS.” 


‘The Remonstrance’ says that the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women 
has ‘‘members”’ in many towns and cities. 
Last year this society claimed to have 
nearly 8,000 ‘‘members,’’ This statement 
gives a greatly exagyerated idea of its 
strength, when unaccompanied with an 
explanation as to what constitutes mem- 
bership. In most societies, those who 
join pay a membership fee, and renew 
their membership from year to year, 
Those who join the M. A. O. F. E, 8. W. 
pay no membership fee; they merely sign 
an anti-suffrage document; and those who 
have once signed, even if it was years ago, 
are counted as ‘‘members’’ ever after. 

As Mrs. Livermore well says, those 
women who ‘join’? the M. A. O. F. E. 8. 
W. show the same amount of interest as 
those who sign a suffrage petition; neither 
more nor less. If all the persons in Mas- 
sachusetts who have ever signed a suffrage 
petition were counted as members of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, it would have at least 100,000 mem- 
bers. 

The ‘“Antis’” in Massachusetts claim 
that they revise their lists every year, 
striking out the names of those whom 
they know to have died or been converted 
to equal suffrage. But they do not deny 
that a person who has never given any 
token of interest beyond signing a return 
postal card years ago, continues to be 
counted as a member; and a large number 
of their so-called ‘‘*members’”’ are of this 
kind. 





“A MINORITY MOVEMENT.” 


‘*The Remonstrance’”’ says the effort to 
secure equal suffrage is ‘‘a minority move- 
ment.’’ The movement against equal suf- 
frage is the movement of a much smaller 
minority of women. 

The majority of women are neither suf- 
fragiats nor remonstrants; they are indif- 
ferent, as the great mass both of men and 
of women are commonly found indifferent 
to all reforms. Of the women who take 
any lively interest in the question either 
way, the large majority are in favor. This 
has been proved conclusively wherever 
the matter has been brought to a test. 
For the last quarter of acentury, in Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Lllinois, Iowa, 
—in short, wherever petitions for equal 
suffrage and remonstrances against it 
have been sent in, the petitioners have 
always outnumbered the remonstrants at 
least five to one, and often fifty or a bun- 
dred to one. The so-called referendum in 
Massachusetts, six years ago, merely dem- 
onstrated the same thing by an official 
count. At that time 22,204 women voted 
for suffrage, and only 861 voted against it. 
An influential ‘Man Suffrage Association” 
was formed, which covered walls and fences 
throughout the State with huge posters 
bearing the words, ‘‘Men and Women, 
Vote No!’ Yet only 33 per cent. of the 
men of the State voted no, and less than 
one-sixth of one per cent. of the women. 
In 238 of the 322 towns of Massachusetts, 
not one woman voted no. 

Ever since that time, the Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women has been 
diligently collecting the signatures of 
women to a statement that they are op- 
posed to equal suffrage. At last accounts 
it had secured about 8,000 signatures, ob- 
taining many of them by means of return 
postal cards. These figures illustrate the 
difference between the favorable and un- 
favorable sentiment in both quantity and 
intensity. In Massachusetts 22,204 wom- 
en were found in one day who cared 
enough about suffrage to go to the polls 
and cast a ballot for it, after previously 
taking the trouble to register. In six 





years only about 8,000 have been found 
who care enough about opposing it to 
sign a return postal card. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 








“The Remonstrance” quotes an anony- 
mous correspondent of an Indiana paper 
as authority for the statement that the 
Colorado Legislature of 1899, which de- 
clared by a practically unanimous vote 
that equal suffrage had worked well, was 
“the most corrupt, the most unscrupu- 
lous, the most unprincipled’’ Legislature 
that ever sat in Colorado, An anonymous 
charge is entitled to no weight; but if the 
statement were true, it would be imma- 
terial. If any Massachusetts Legislature— 
no matter whether its quality were up to 
the average standard or not—passed a 
resolution on any public question by a 
unanimous vote of both Houses, it would 
be a clear proof that that resolution repre- 
sented the prevailing opinion in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In addition to the testimony of the 
Legislature, we have that of four Gov- 
ernors of Colorado, the Chief Justice, all 
the judges of the State Supreme Court, 
the Denver District Court, and the Court 
of Appeals; President Slocum of Colorado 
College, President Baker of the State 
University, ex-President Hale of the State 
University, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the President of the 
State Board of Charities and Correction, 
both the U. S. Senators from Colorado, all 
the Colorado Congressmen, the Mayor of 
Denver, the Attorney-General, eminent 
clergymen of different denominations, and 
a long list of prominent citizens, includ- 
ing the presidents of thirteen of the prin- 
cipal women’s associations of Denver. 

The presidents of women’s literary and 
social clubs are generally women of stand- 
ing, and often of conservatism. At the 
suffrage bearing in Massachusetts last 
year, one of the ‘Antis’’ declared her 
belief, that in this State most of them 
were opposed to equal suffrage. Not long 
ago Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of Bos- 
ton, addressed a letter to the president of 
every such club in Colorado, asking how 
equal suffrage had worked. Out of about 
a hundred of these club presidents, only 
two said it was a failure, and a number 
said they had been opposed to it before it 
was granted, but had been converted by 
their observation of its practical workings. 

The anonymous letter to the Indiana 
paper quoted in ‘‘The Remonstrance”’ 
aroused much indignation in Colorado. 
The social science department of the 
great Woman’s Club of Denver, which 
has about a thousand members, including 
the most influential women of the city, 
appointed a committee to formulate a 
reply. After stating that the charges made 
were unsupported by facts, they added: 
‘Not only have no ill results followed 
from granting the suffrage to women in 
this State, but we can point to positive 
benefits,’ and they proceed to enumerate 
them. The report of the committee was 
accepted by a unanimous vote. 

During the eight years that equal suf- 
frage has prevailed in Colorado, the oppo- 
nents have failed to find half a dozen 
respectable men to assert over their own 
names and addresses that it has had any 
bad results whatever. 

To realize the great preponderance of 
testimony, let us suppose that the case 
were that of some law which was on trial 
in our own State. Suppose four succes- 
sive Governors, all the members of our 
Legislature, our Chief Justice, all the 
judges of our Supreme Court, all our 
Congressmen, the presidents of all our 
colleges and universities, and of all our 
principal societies of women, united in 
saying it worked well; while, after eight 
years of diligent search, only a few ob- 
scure individuals and anonymous news- 
paper correspondents could be found to 
assert the contrary. On which side would 
the weight of evidence be? 





COLORADU AND NEW YORE. 


The anonymous correspondent of the 
Indiana paper mentions, as conclusive 
proof of the unprincipled character of the 
Colorado Legislature of 1899, that it 
passed a bill to legalize prize-fights. This 
measure was modelled after the Horton 
law of New York State. At an indigna- 
tion meeting held in Denver after its 
passage, a prominent clergyman said it 
had been rushed through the Legislature 
without its provisions being fully under- 
stood by all the members, or it could not 
have passed. The women members were 
not among those deceived, however, for 
every woman in the Legislature voted 
against it. 

When the effort was made under this 
bill to arrange for a prize-fight in Denver, 
the mayor vetoed it as a city ordimance. 
This brought the question of tne constitu- 
tionality of the law before the Supreme 
Court, which promptly declared it uncon- 
stitutional, and that was the end of prize- 
fighting in Colorado. 

By the way, the Mayor of Denver and 





all the judges of the Supreme Court have 
testified that equal suffrage works well. 
If the opinion of the legislators is to be set 
aside because they decided for prize- 
fights, the opinion of the mayor and the 
judges must be accepted, since they de- 
cided against prize-fights. 

Meantime, New York has been holding 
prize-fights openly and shamelessly, with 
the city officials attending them and look- 
ing on. And this in spite of the fact that 
New York women are protected from the 
burden of the ballot, and are therefore 
able to exert their “purifying influence” 
in its full strength, unweakened by any 
admixture of political power. 
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WOMEN’S SMALL SCHOOL VOTE. 





The documents of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation give a distorted view of school 
suffrage by picking out the places where 
the women’s school vote is decreasing, 
and omitting to mention other places 
where it is growing. But, broadly speak- 
ing, it is quite true that where women 
have only the school ballot their vote is 
generally small. On the other hand, it is 
usually of good quality. Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, in answering the prediction that 
the best women will not vote, says: ‘In 
Massachusetts, under school suffrage, the 
complaint has been that only the best 
women vote.”’ 

The Boston Daily Advertiser has pub- 
lished statistics showing that, except at 
presidential elections, the majority of the 
men in Massachusetts who could register 
and vote generally fail to do so; but this 
is not considered a reason for debarring 
from the ballot-box the minority of men 
who are public-spirited enough to wish to 
vote at the lesser elections. The same 
should hold true for women. 

We find that with men the size of the 
vote cast is in proportion to the size of the 
election. It is the same with women. 
Where they have school suffrage only, 
their vote is small; where they have 
municipal suffrage it is much larger; and 
where they have full suffrage they vote 
about as generally as the men, Thus 
Kansas in 1861 gave women school suf- 
frage. Their vote was small, In 1887 
she gave them municipal suffrage. Their 
vote immediately became much larger, 
and has increased at succeeding elections, 
In 1876 Colorado gave women school suf- 
frage. Their vote was small. In 1893 she 
gave them full suffrage, and ever since 
they have voted about as generally as the 
men. In Denver, at the last election, 
31,780 men voted, and 23,449 women. In 
the towns and the agricultural counties of 
Idaho, it is reported that at the last elec- 
tion women cast 41 per cent. of the total 
vote. In Wyoming, 90 per cent. of the 
women vote, 

The small vote of women in Chicago is 
noted. But a list was published not long 
ago of the men’s school vote in a number 
of Illinois towns. In one town only two 
men voted, and in several others the 
record was not much better. In the rural 
districts of New York, where the school 
officers are chosen at a separate election, 
the women sometimes vote in larger num- 
bers than the men. In one town, last 
year, only three men voted, and only two 
women. An argument against equal suf. 
frage was immediately drawn from the 
“apathy” of the women; but it was only a 
new proof of the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s 
saying: “I am not denying that women 
are foolish; God Almighty made them to 
match the men!”’ 

One thing school suffrage has made 
very clear is that women are not com- 
pelled to vote merely because they have 
the right. 

Every member of the Legislature, every 
editor, every man with the slightest prac- 
tical experience of politics, knows that if 
the school committee were chosen at a 
separate election, only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the men would turn out to vote 
for them. 

The small school vote of women will of 
course continue to be used as a campaign 
cry by those whose only object is to score 
a point against woman suffrage, no matter 
whether fairly or unfairly; but, in view of 
these facts, it ought not to have weight 
with those who are inclined to give the 
subject candid consideration. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL. 

“The Remonstrance” devotes a long 
article to the effort to show that munic 
ipal suffrage is unconstitutional, and 
quotes a decision in Iowa. In a few States, 
including Iowa, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island, the Constitution is so worded that 
the Legislature cannot give women either 
municipal or school suffrage. In most 
States it can give both. In both Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, it has already 
given school suffrage. In the long series 
of years during which municipal woman 
suffrage has been debated pro and con by 
the ablest lawyers in the Legislature, if 
the proposed measure were unconstitu- 
tional some of them would probably have 





found it out. But, fortunately, we are not 
left to conjecture on this point. 

In 1894, the Massachusetts Legislature 
asked the Supreme Court to give an opin- 
on on the constitutionality of certain pro- 
posed ways of granting municipal suffrage 
—among others, by a bill giving cities and 
towns the right of local option on woman 
suffrage, as they now have local option on 
liquor license—i, e., providing that women 
should have municipal suffrage in any 
town where a majority of the men (or of 
the men and women) voted for it. 

The State Supreme Court gave an elabo- 
rate opinion, which was published in full 
in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL of March 10, 
1894, Not one of the six justices took the 
ground that the Legislature could not con- 
stitutionally grant municipal suffrage, but 
four of the six—Field, Allen, Morton and 
Lathrop—held that it could only do so by 
a general law, applicable to all cities and 
towns alike. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes (now the Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusetts) and Justice Barker dissented. 
Justice Holmes says in the introduction to 
his report: 


It is assumed in the questions (put by 
the Legislature to the Supreme Court) 
that the Legislature has power to grant 
women the right to vote in town and city 
elections. I see no reason to doubt that it 
has the power. 


He goes on to give his reasons for be 
lieving that the Legislature can do this by 
local option as well as by a general law, 
and says: 


I find nothing which forbids the Legis- 
lature to establish a local option upon this 
point any more than with regard to the 
liquor laws. 


=_ —~ = 


MEMORIAL AGAINST “REGULATION.” 


The General Officers of the National 
American W. 8S. A., at their business 
meeting held in Rochester, N. Y., on 
Sept. 1, adopted by a unanimous vote a 
memorial to President McKinley against 
the State regulation of vice. Dr. Wilbur 
F. Crafts, of Washington, D. C., was so 
much pleased with the form of this me- 
morial that he recommends it as a model 
to be adopted by other societies. It is as 
follows: 


Whereas, The European system of State 
regulation of vice has been introduced 
into Manila by the U. S. army authorities, 
therefore 

Resolved: That we earnestly protest 
against this action, for the following 
reasons: 

1. To issue permits to houses of ill-fame 
is contrary to good morals, and must im 
press both our soldiers and the natives as 
giving official sanction to vice. 

2. It is a violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women compulsory medical meas- 
ures which are not applied to vicious 
men. 

3. Official regulation of vice, while it 
lowers the moral tone of the community, 
everywhere fails to protect the public 
health, In Paris, the head centre of the 
system, rigid regulation has prevailed for 
more than a century, yet that city is 
scourged to a notorious degree by the 
class of maladies against which regulation 
is designed to guard, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris has repeatedly recom- 
mended its abolition. England tried it in 
her garrison towns, for the benefit of her 
soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after sev- 
enteen years’ experience had proved it to 
be a complete sanitary failure, as well as 
a fruitful source of demoralization. It 
has been repealed throughout Switzerland, 
except in Geneva, and is the object of a 
strong and growing opposition in every 
country where it still prevails. State- 
licensed and State-supervised brothels are 
contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and in St. Louis, the only city of 
the United States that ever tried the sys- 
tem, it was abolished at the end of four 
years, with only one dissenting vote in 
the city council, ‘The United States should 
not adopt a method that Europe is dis- 
carding, nor introduce in our foreign de- 
pendencies a system that would not be 
tolerated at home. We protest in the 
name of American womanhood; and we 
believe that this protest represents also 
ee of the best American man- 

ooa, 


At the time when this memorial was 
drawn up, the U. S. military authorities 
in the Philippines were issuing official 
permits to houses of ill fame. No one 
could open such a house without a per- 
mit. It is possible that the issuing of 
formal permits has been given up, in 
deference to the protests from the United 
States. But the core of the whole evil 
system of “regulation’’ is the compulsory 
medical examination and official health 
certificate. To retain this, the advocates 
of “‘regulation’’ will fight to the last gasp, 
and the doctors and surgeons who are 
reaping large incomes from the examina- 
tion fees will use every kind of special 
pleading to persuade the President that 
the system has improved the soldiers’ 
health. 

In view of the possibility that the issu- 
ing of official permits may have ceased, it 
may be well to modify the paragraph on 
that subject to read as follows: 

1, For government to assume the super- 


vision and regulation of prostitution is 
contrary to good morals, etc. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
aT tSt. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4 


LIBERTY=-HALL. 


PRICES: 
, { Evenin 15c., 25c., 50. 
Prices: {| Watinese’ 10e, 260. 60e. 





MUSIC HALL 


AND MUSEE (Tle World in Wax) 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 
WEEK OF Feb. 4. 


CONTINUOUS VAUDEVILLE 


BENVENUTI’S 
$20,000 Production of 


TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 


Afternoons 
Every seat in the 
house except 
Sats. & Holidays. 


12 to 
10.30 


Evenings 


Res’d Orchestra 
and Box Seats, 
50c. All others 











OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 29, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 

The social world, and the club world, 
which is closely interwoven with the 
social world in this city, are both in the 
full swing of mid-winter activities. Invi- 
tations crowd upon one another, and one’s 
only regret is the inability to accept them 
all. The literary reunions of Sorosis 
occur regularly on the first Monday of 
each month, with a business day on the 
third Monday. The Associate alumna of 
the Normal College, the alumnew of Rut- 
gers College, and of the Emma Willard 
Association, made up of the graduates of 
Mrs. Willard’s famous school, all hold 
regular meetings. An attempt to give 
any adequate idea of all these activities 
would be like writing a city directory. 
One of the most significant results of the 
existence of s0 many women’s organiza- 
tions is that, banded together, they area 
power, and the Association of prominent 
men of New York who are attempting to 
bring about better conditions here by con- 
trolling in some sort the vice of the city, 
are appealing to all these bodies of women 
for help in their crusade, What the re- 
sult will be of this effort to lessen the 
evil conditions which prevail in all large 
communities remains to be seen; mean- 
time, the more attention is called to the 
inequalities in the equipment of women 
and of men for the struggle for life, the 
more likelihood there is of bringing about 
an adjustment of advantages between the 
sexes. For just so long as they are 
thrown together with the woman earning 
$5 a week and the man $10 for similar 
employment, just so long will the neces- 
sities of existence press so hardly on 
women that some will be unable to resist 
the temptations which beset them. 

The Legislative Committee of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
has again begup a campaign to secure the 
passage of a bill giving to the tax-paying 
women of the State the right to vote on 
the issuing of bonds for local improve- 
ments in cities of the third class. Mrs, 
Mary H. Loines is again the capable chair- 
man, with Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff and 
Mrs, Mary E. Craigie as the members in 
Brooklyn. All of these ladies, together 
with Mrs, Chapman, have been to Albany 
to look after the interests of the measure. 
The bill, which has already been pre- 
sented for two years, was again introduced 
in the Senate by Hon. Wm. Armstrong, 
who is a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and in the Assembly by Mr. Otto 
Kelsey, who has so long been our cham- 
pion. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Legislative League of this city will be held 
at the Tuxedo, Madison Avenue and 59th 
Street, on Thursday, Feb. 7, at three P. M. 
The address of the afternoon will be 
given by Miss Anne Rhodes. Her subject 
will be ‘Old Spanish Law in Porto Rico.” 
Friends are invited to be present. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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The Committee of the Abby W. May 
Prizes, consisting of Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Miss Alice S. Blackwell and Miss 
Catharine Wilde, assisted by Col, T, W. 
Higginson, Miss Isa E, Gray and Miss Eva 
Channing, have awarded prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each to Mr. Edward S, Everett, 
of New Bedford, and Miss Jean B, Pond, 
of Brighton, for their essays on Woman 
Suffrage; also a gratuity of ten dollars 
to Miss Esther W. Bates, of Roslindale, 
whose essay showed merit. 
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FOR THE NEW DAY. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 

Long as thine art shall love true love, 

Long as thy science truth shall know, 
Long as thy eagle harms no dove, 

Long as thy law by law shall grow ; 
Long as thy God is God above, 

Thy brother every man below— 
So long, dear Land of all my love, 

Thy name shall shine, thy fame shall 

grow. 
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DRIFTING APART. 


BY MARGARET MANNING. 


I think I would far rather see 

You lie before me, O dear heart, 
Enwrapped in death’s deep mystery, 

Than that our souls should drift apart, 
Little by little, day by day, 

Till I, though walking by your side, 
Should be, in truth, so far away, 

The wide world could not more divide. 


Nay, if you lay before me dead, 
You would not be so wholly lost, 
Nor I to woe so wholly wed, 
As though that light, recurring frost 
Should fall upon our hearts and blast 
All faith and trust—fair flowers whose 
breath 
Is still as sweet as in our past— 
Ah, that were like a living death! 
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AN INDIAN MOTHER-SONG. 








BY WILLIS IRWIN. 





Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep; the Day 
Chief goes to rest— 
The watch fire blazes brightly by his wig- 
wam in the West. 
Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep. 
The Night Chief cometh out the East, with 
spirit warriors in his train; 
Their plumes are black above the hills, their 
shadows fall across the plain; 
Their purple arrows vein the air, the shafts 
around us thickly fly, 
They come, and lo, the council fires are 
lighted in the sky. 
Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep. 
Sweet be thy sleep, and sound, on slumber’s 
happy hunting ground! 


Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep: the Day 
Chief lies at rest— 
The watch-fire burneth dimly by his wigwam 
in the West. 
Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep. 

The marsh-bird pipes unto her mates, the 
answering note comes from afar; 
Weird voices ‘mong the sachem pines are 

murmuring tales of tribal war; 
The night wind calleth from the north, the 
woodfolk wake with hungry cry. 
The fireflies hang upon the trees to light the 
Night Chief passing by. 
Sleep, little Love Flower, sleep; 
Sweet be thy sleep, and sound, on slumber’s 
happy hunting ground! 
— Windsor Magazine, 


HOW HILDA MANAGED. 





BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES, 

‘*‘Does Mrs. Murray live here?” 

Mr. Webb knocked apologetically on 
the glass counter of the bakery with the 
handle of his whip. It seemed almost a 
liberty thus unceremoniously to address 
the gaily attired young woman who was 
adding up the accounts behind the tall 
desk. 

He stood near the door, keeping a sharp 
lookout on the barefooted boy who was 
holding his sleepy old horse—for had he 
not often heard of the wicked ways of 
juvenile New York? 

In reply to his respectful question, the 
young woman nodded her head, and curtly 
answered: *‘Up-stairs.”’ 

“It’s a pretty big house,’ said Mr. 
Webb, glancing about him, ‘The Mur- 
rays wasn’t rich when they lived down 
our way; but Rachel never had good judg- 
ment. I should say, now, the rent of a 
house like this—”’ 

“It ain’t a house,” said the young wo- 
man, speaking with a lead pencil between 
her teeth. 

‘‘Ain’t a house, eh?’ Martin Webb’s 
honest, onion-colored eyes gradually ex- 
panded. ‘‘Not—a house?” 

“No; it’s a flat. Fourth story, back 
room. Name of Murray. Staircase just 
out in the hali there.” 

And so, for the first time in his life, 
Mr. Webb found himself in the precincts 
of a “‘flat.”’ 

He lost his way half a dozen times, 
this gaunt, good-humored giant, with a 
ham in his arms, two or three strings of 
country sausage over his shoulder, and a 
basket of red apples clasped tightly 
against his breast. He walked into the 
kitchen of one flat, brought up in the par- 
lor of another, and presented himself, 
smiling, at the late breakfast-table of a 
third, where a luckless printer, who 
worked all night on the early edition of a 
morning paper, was sleepily chipping the 
shell of an egg. 

“Call them eggs?” said Martin, con- 
temptuously. “If our Wolf’s Corners 
hens can’t beat that ’ere sort o’ thing— 
But I’m sure I ask pardon; I guess I’ve 
got into the wrong flat. P’r’aps you can 





tell me where a lady named Murray 
lives?”’ 

By dint of many such inquiries, Mr. 
Webb at last got himself, his red apples, 
ham, and sausages into a scantily fur- 
nished room looking out on a bare brick 
wall—a room where everything had a 
starved look, even down to the cat, who 
sat intently watching a mouse-hole in the 
wainscoting. 

Mrs. Murray, a tall, pinched, elderly 
woman, was engaged, through a double 
pair of spectacles, in mending fine laces; 
but the slow motion of her needle, and 
the uncertain expression of her face, de- 
noted no very brilliant success. 

Seated on the window-ledge opposite 
her, in a riding habit of dark green cloth, 
a beaver hat with a black veil twisted 
around it, and holding a jaunty little 
ivory-handled whip, was a pretty girl of 
twenty. 

Both started at the entrance of Mr. 
Webb; both smiled glad recognition. 

“Why,” cried Mrs, Murray, ‘“‘it’s 
Cousin Martin! Hilda, give your cousin a 
chair. I declare, Martin, I am surprised 
to see you here!”’ 

‘‘No more’n I be to get here, I guess,” 
returned the farmer, with a peculiar 
chuckling noise down in his throat. 
“These ere city folks, they do take the 
starch outen a fellow. Ain’t much like 
our medder flats down at Wolf's Corners, 
eh? Here, Cousin Rachel, I’ve brung ye 
one of Eliza’s best sugar-cured hams, an’ 
some sassages, and a bushel of the apples 
that growed on the tree beyond the well— 
the real red-cheeked Josey Moores, you 
know.” 

‘It’s very kind of you, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Murray. ‘‘Hilda, can you not offer 
our cousin something to eat after his 
journey?’’ 

Hilda colored painfully. How could 
she explain to her mother that the cup- 
board was utterly empty? 

“I'll bring up something directly,”’ she 
murmured, and vanished. 

From one good-hearted neighbor—the 
printer’s wife—she borrowed a potful of 
freshly-made coffee; from another, a few 
slices of cold boiled beef; from a third, a 
pan of new-baked biscuits, with a little 
butter and a comb of honey, and then she 
flew back to spread the frugal meal. 

‘Are they all well, Cousin Webb?” she 
asked, timidly, as, holding up her riding- 
habit with one hand, she arranged the 
table with the other. 

Mr. Webb nodded his head, keenly sur- 
veying her the while. 

‘All well,’”’ he responded, between the 
swallows of coffee. ‘‘Eliza, she sent her 
love. And Reed—no, Reed didn’t send no 
love. But he wanted to be ’specially re- 
membered, Reed did. He’s had dreadful 
good luck with the sweet-potato patch 
and turnip crop this year.” 

‘*Has he?” and Hilda blushed rosily. 

She might have added something more, 
but Mrs. Murray officiously interfered. 

‘*You mustn’t be late for your appoint- 
ment with Mr. Dulaney, daughter,’ said 
she, with a glance at the clock. And she 
added: ‘Hilda rides out every day, two 
hours, with—ahem !—a gentleman friend.” 

‘Rides out, does she?’’ said Mr. Webb. 
“T guess likely it costs considerable to 
keep horses in New York. I’m glad you 
and Hilda’s got so much money to spare.” 

“T’m told,’? said Mrs. Murray, compla- 
cently, ‘‘that Hilda’s horse is one of the 
handsomest in the park. And, of course, 
a young girl like her ought to get plenty 
of exercise and fresh air.’’ 

Once more Martin Webb’s keen glance 
circled around the room and settled on 
Hilda’s deeply suffused face. She went 
out, with a word of hurried apology. 

‘‘Humph!”’ was his comment, 

‘*Yes,”? nodded Mrs, Murray, with the 
fluttered, flattered expression of a moth- 
erly old hen who has just found an extra 
fine kernel of corn for her brood. ‘My 
Hilda has got into some remarkably good 
society. And I hope she may marry well 
before a great while.” 

Mr. Webb took his leave—rather ab- 
ruptly, Mrs. Murray thought—and the old 
lady, after carefully putting away the 
generous gifts from the old farm, sat 
down to mend lace and to dream again. 

Reed Webb listened silently to his 
father’s account of their relatives. 

“Going out riding every day witha 
New York gentleman!” said he, ‘Dressed 
like a princess! Father, that does not 
sound like our little Hilda.” 

“Can’t help how it sounds,’’ said Mar- 
tin. “It’s so. That’s all I know.” 

“Then,”’ said Reed, sadly, ‘‘it’s no use 
my building that wing on the south side 
of the old house?” 

“Not if you expect Hilda Murray to 
live in it.” 

‘Hush!’ said Mrs. Webb, who was 
washing up the supper dishes with house- 
wifely deftness and speed, making each 
teaspoon shine like silver, each plate 
glisten like ivory, in the friction of her 
homespun linen towel. ‘‘There’s some 
one at the door. Go quick!’ 

‘Why,’ cried Martin, standing staring 
on the threshold, “it’s Hilda!’ 





‘But I can’t stay a minute,” said Hilda, 
breathlessly. ‘I’ve got to go back by the 
seven-thirty train!” 

‘*Hilda,”’ said Reed, gravely, “you must 
come in. It is not right that you should 
be out alone at this time of night.” 

**I wanted Cousin Webb to know,” said 
Hilda. ‘I couldn’t bear that he should 
fancy I was indulging in expensive pleas- 
ures, while—while my mother was so 
poor. Her sight is failing, you know; she 
is almost blind. She fancies that she is 
earning something by mending lace, but 
she only spoils it. We should starve if—if 
it wasn’t for the money I earn by giving 
riding-lessons in Mr. Dulaney’s equestrian 
school. Mother doesn’t know. She would 
break her heart if any one told her that I 
went to the ring every day and trained 
little girls and young ladies in riding. 
She never can forget that poor father was 
a college graduate, and once went to the 
Legislature. So we let her believe—Mr. 
Dulaney and I—that I am taking lessons, 
instead of giving them. She saw us once 
in the park with the class of young ladies, 
and she was so proud, poor little mother! 
And Mr. Dulaney says I am the best 
teacher he ever had; and—oh,’”’—with a 
piteous clasping of the hands—‘‘is it very 
wrong? I almost fancied so, when I saw 
Cousin Webb looking at me this morning 
—acting a lie!” 

*‘[ dunno about that,’’ said Mr. Webb, 
fumbling for his pocket handkerchief; 
“but I know you're the best little gal I 
ever saw!” 

“Hilda,” said Mrs. Webb, pleadingly, 
“cannot you come back here to Wolf’s 
Corners? I know your ma was beset tu 
get to New York. She thought, poor dear, 
that fortunes was to be made there hand 
over hand. But surely, now—”’ 

Hilda shook her head sorrowfully. 

‘*We are too poor,”’ she said; ‘‘we can- 
not afford the expense of moving again. 
And there is no house to be had here 
now.”’ 

Mrs. Webb put her hand on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. 

‘*Martin,” said she, hurriedly, ‘if Hilda 
really wants to get back by the seven- 
thirty train, you must hitch up the horse 
to take her to the station. And I'll go 
out to the barn with you and hold the 
lantern.” 

Once out in the barn, 
looked at his wife. 

“Eliza,” said he, “do you think our 
Reed has any chance?”’ 

“If he hasn’t got a chance now, he aever 
will have one,” said Mrs. Webb. “‘I tell 
you what, Martin, that girl is a pear! of 
great price, and I always said so.”’ 

No sooner was Reed Webb left alone 
with Hilda than he spoke out what was in 
his heart. 

‘*Hilda,’’ he said, resolutely, ‘‘you must 
come back. You can’t live there in the 
great wilderness of bricks and mortar, and 
I can’t live here without you. The farm 
is paying for itself now. I can give my 
wife a comfortable home; and my wife’s 
mother, too. Dear Hilda, say yes!’ 

Hilda burst into a sudden gust of tears 
and sobs. 

“QO Reed,’’ she cried, “if you knew 
how often I have dreamed of coming back 
here—if you knew how homesick I have 
been—”’ 

‘Say heartsick, Hilda,’ he prompted, 
‘if you want to make me happy!”’ 

And, smiling through her tears, she 
said it. 

“You will come back home, 
Hilda?” 

“T will!” 

By the time that the old horse was at 
the door for the seven-thirty train, the 
question was settled. 

Reed himself took Hilda back to the 
city flat, and there pleaded his cause with 
Mrs. Murray. 

‘*It must be as Hilda decides,’ declared 
the old lady, with dignity sufficient fora 
crown princess. “Though there is no 
doubt but that she could make a brilliant 
match in New York—”’ 

‘*Mother!”’ urged Hilda, piteously. 

“*Suill,’? went on Mrs. Murray, ‘‘I would 
not oppose her affections; and if you think, 
Reed, that you can make her happy at 
Wolf’s Corners—”’ 

“T will do my best!” declared Reed, fer- 
vently. 

‘*In that case,’’ said Mrs. Murray, ‘‘you 
have my consent.” 

And she never knew the story of Mr. 
Dulaney’s riding-school, and Hilda’s 
harmless deceit. 

‘Tt was a fraud!’ Hilda always declared. 

‘Yes,’ her husband admitted, ‘but it 
was a pious one!’’—Saturday Night. 


Martin Webb 


then, 





WHY HE WAS NOT HAZED. 

The mystery of the unhazed West Point 
“‘plebe”’ is cleared. It will be remembered 
that one of the cadet witnesses spoke of a 
‘‘plebe”’ of forgotten name who had never 
been hazed—because he had whipped 
everybody who had tried it. It appears 
that Maj. John H. Parker, of Sedalia, Mo., 
now in the Philippines with the 39th regi- 





ment, was the man. He entered the acad- 
emy, ‘‘a big, raw-boned six-footer, as 
strong as an ox, and ready to fight at the 
drop of the hat.’’ The hat dropped pretty 
often, and the upper classmen dropped a 
little oftener. Maj. Parker did creditable 
service in Cuba, where he was in charge 
of the Gatling guns.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 





THE QUEEN’S AVERSION TO WAR. 

That the queen’s one great hope and 
almost passion, so far as she could exert 
her influence in foreign affairs, was to 
avoid war, is testified to by many wit- 
nesses. Twice, and only twice, in her 
reign has a great foreign war come in 
spite of her efforts to prevent it; and if 
the terrible losses and sufferings of the 
Crimean war—now admitted to have been 
needless and fruitless—gave her in early 
life a horror of appeals to arms, the piti- 
ful tragedy of the South African conflict 
may well be believed to have hastened her 
end, 

In other emergencies, the queen’s love 
of peace was more effective. She is 
thought to have done more than any one 
else to prevent the threatened war be- 
tween Germany and France in 1875. Her 
bearing at the time of the Trent affair in 
our civil war is well known. Like Lin- 
coln, she moderated the tone of the dis- 
patches of the ministers directly in charge 
of the negotiations, and thus helped to 
avert the calamity of war between Eng- 
land and the United States. This noble 
exertion of the power of the English 
queen will be in the eyes of posterity one 
of her chief titles to affectionate remem- 
brance.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL CALIFORNIA UNIVER- 
SITY. 


Benj. Ide Wheeler, in his first report as 
president of the University of California, 
says that itis now the second university 
in the United States in undergraduate 
attendance—1,895—and the fifth in total 
enrolment-~3,226,—including the gradu- 
ate department, the professional schools 
in San Francisco, and the summer school, 
The summer school last June and July 
was larger than any other in the country 
save Harvard’s. It is growing faster than 
any other American university. During 
the past year its number of students in- 
creased 362, or 88 more than Chicago, its 
closest rival in growth. In ten years its 
number of students has quadrupled, but 
during the same time, because tuition is 
absolutely free, its income has grown only 
seventy per cent. 

Mrs. Phabe A. Hearst’s expenditures 
for the University have now exceeded 
$271,566.65, besides $30,000 a year for ex- 
cavations and purchases in Egypt, South 
America, Yucatan, Greece, and Southwest 
America for the University Museum. 

California has more college students in 
proportion to its population than any 
other State in the Union—1 in 419. Cali- 
fornia spends more on its high schools 
than any other States save New York, 
Ohio, and Massachusetts, and more on its 
common schools in proportion to popula- 
tion than any States save Massachusetts 
and Nevada. Women teachers receive 
higher pay in California than anywhere 
else in America, Of the students of the 
University of California sixty per cent. 
are natives of the State; 46 per cent. are 
women; 70.3 per cent. are enrolled in gen- 
eral culture courses; one-fourth study 
Latin; more than half come from the 
families of farmers, mechanics, and mer- 
chants; the average age of graduation is 
22.31 years. 
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REGISTERED WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘Does not a registered woman, who can 
vote but who refrains from voting, vir- 
tually take part in an election? If a 
school committee man is elected in a 
town by two votes, and three women op- 
posed to his election stayed at home in- 
stead of voting, that committee man 
was virtually elected by those three wom- 
en. Thus every person qualified to vote 
in an election is, in a measure, responsible 
for that election, whether she votes or 
not, and cannot escape responsibility for 
the issue, 

“In every town in this commonwealth 
to-day where there is an incompetent 
school committee, every woman in that 
town who might vote for better candidates 
at the next March meeting, but will not 
vote, should not complain, for she helped 
to elect inferior men.”” So says George 
Pellew. 

‘Woman is the potent factor in the 
world’s history, for everything which 
stands for purity, and, if permitted to 
vote, will be a potent factor in politics. 
The right of suffrage on the schoo! ques- 
tion only is imposing a burden, unless she 
can have the right of suffrage on all ques- 
tions. Instead of politics unsexing wom- 
en, women will unsex politics.’”” So says 
Warren A. Rodman. 





Mr. George Pellew thought that women 
should vote for the school committee 
only. Mr. Rodman thinks that is not suf- 
ficient; and itis not. Of what benefit is 
it to women to vote on school committee, 
when they cannot help to put pure men or 
women into those offices that control the 
State and nation? Impure politics in a city 
makes impure men possible as candidates, 
and impure politicians want such men on 
the school board, and in office everywhere, 
so that they can get their pet schemes put 
through. 

Honesty in politics is becoming a thing 
of the past. It is time that somebody 
took a pessimistic view of the facts 
before irreparable retrogression takes 
place. 

Schools alone are not adequate to the 
fulfilment of a proper education for our 
children, Our boys learn from the politi- 
cians. Mankind of to-day wears the blos- 
som of intelligence on its crown, while its 
roots are in the mire of materialism. The 
enlightened mind strives upwards to the 
heights of culture, while the feet are en- 
tangled by the fetters of vice and degra- 
dation, which are glossed over by our 
shining lights in political circles. This 
may seem like painting the picture too 
black, but until the sum of iniquity 
wrought out ia secret is lessened,we wom- 
en of Massachusetts have something to 
work for. 

Whenever reform is in question, it is an 
imperative duty to show up unsparingly 
the dark side of things, to lay bare the 
whole evil and its consequence. Women 
do not need secret societies to hatch mis- 
chief in. They intend to do right, so they 
are not ashamed to work openly. But 
there is need of unity of purpose, or we 
shall lose what has been gained for us by 
such women as Lucy Stone, Mary A, Liv- 
ermore, and others. JUSTICE. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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BERNHARDT IN WASHINGTON, 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 21, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal : , 

With humility I write of Madame Bern- 
hardt, who, with Monsieur Coquelin, has 
revealed to the Washington public the 
past week the highest accomplishment of 
dramatic art on the French stage to-day, 
and may I not say therefore of dramatic 
art in the world? Impossible, with such 
themes, for me, an occasional writer of 
personal impressions, to assume the réle 
of critic. The temerity of sending this 
letter is almost daunting, when realizing 
the position attained by those two great 
artists, after thirty odd long years of hard 
toil, unremittingly pursued in the execu- 
tion of their careers, to the high plane of 
perfect rendition of characters made his- 
toric, and familiar as sunlight itself, by 
that power which rules the world—imag- 
ination. 

Tradition and history of the French 
nation have sat enthroned on the boards 
of the National Theatre this week, though 
not unreservedly so, for the modern note 
of discord, of departure, of breaking 
away from the past, was also audible, al- 
though subordinated to the stronger influ- 
ences. Both Coquelin and Bernhardt 
were contemporaneous students in the 
Conservatoire at Paris, and, later, Socié- 
taires of the Thédtre Frang¢ais, that high 
court of rigid criticism and preserver of 
dramatic tradition, before which every as- 
pirant in the Parisian art world is sure to 
be tried. Yet here, as elsewhere, its 
most faithful followers finally depart from 
it, when they are rendered capable and in- 
dependent enough by talent and artistic 
audacity to hurl defiance at the anciept 
oracles of respected tradition. 

Truly has Madame Bernhardt said that 
she has planted the French language in 
the heart of foreign literature. From far 
Norway to the Argentine Republic, from 
Australia and the Hawaiian Islands to our 
own Cuba, the accents of the French 
tongue have fallen on charmed ears, in 
that voice of which it has been said, 
“This is indeed music, but music without 
notes, from no score,”’ 

Madame Bernhbardt’s claim is that she is 
French, ‘‘absolutely French.” As Napo- 
leon was the Frenchiest of the French, so 
this Napoléonne of the last decade of the 
19th century has espoused the nationality 
of the people among whom she was born, 
her birthplace being Paris, in Rue St. 
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What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general 


debility. 
How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicifies for all 
humors. 
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Honoré, although by parentage and an- 
cestry on both sides she is Dutch. May 
she pardon me if I say that it is the Dutch 
plood pulsating through her veins, rather 
than the French birth, which has sent her 
forth on her mission, over seas and moun- 
tains, to bear the torch of art? Never 
more than two weeks in a place. Think 
of the kaleidoscopic variety of such a life, 
—of the changing seas of heads billowing 
nightly before her! Can any one wonder 
that dramatic art has not sufficed her— 
that she has produced both paintings and 
sculptures, and at one time commanded 
30,000 francs a year by these two talents, 
an exhibition being held in London as 
well as in Paris? Yet what was the re- 
sult? The indignation of the Thédtre 
Francais was aroused. Why? One of its 
members had too versatile talents! Was 
not Leonardo Da Vinci a mathematician, 
a scientist, a sculptor, a painter? Ah, 
greetings to a woman who has united this 
trio of arts, and yet has held the sceptre 
in her chosen art, the drama! 

Do you ask in what signal way Madame 
Bernhardt has testified that she is French, 
absolutely French? The fact that she re- 
fused an engagement in Germany for a 
million of francs, a few years ago, is to me 
one of the surest proofs of her patriotism, 
for an artist, unlike ordinary mortals, or 
even statesmen, can claim the world as a 
stage, irrespective of the boundary lines 
of nations. 

In conclusion, let me add that the reper- 
toire in Washington contained “L’ Aiglon,’’ 
‘‘La Tosca,’’ “‘La Dame aux Camélias,”’ 
and *‘Cyrano de Bergerac,’”’ See all, but 
if you must make a choice, include the 
first and the last, surely, and then say 
which will rhyme on in your head for 
weeks, Bernhardt as L’ Aiglon, or Coquelin 
as Cyrano. — 

It would be impossible to speak of 
Madame Bernhardt and Monsieur Coque- 
lin without rendering a tribute of admira- 
tien to the troupe which accompanies 
them, Men and women of the days of the 
French Republic of the 19th ceniury, 
whose splendid physique and animated 
speech give evidence of the possession of 
that composite Gallic nature, uniting 
ideally elevated sentiments with an effer- 
vescence of frivolity, which ever remains 
a mystery to the slower Anglo-Saxon 
temperament. May these Athenians of 
modern days return to charm our senses 
and gratify our intellects with the pointed 
wit and diction of their language, and if 
“Cyrano,’’ as uttered by one voice after 
the other, has lost its own musical place 
in the hierarchy of tones, then the song of 
birds should be hushed. 

ADELAIDE WILSON. 








CAMPAIGNING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Friends in Boston have received re- 
cently from two distinct and independent 
sources the following letters from Ameri- 
can soldiers now serving in the Philip- 
pines: 


Batac, P. 1., NORTHERN Luzon, t 
Sept. 13, 1900. 


. . « You would be interested to see the 
old Spanish barracks built in 1580, and 
rapidly falling to decay... . Buta word 
from Manila, where we stayed two days, 
and about which I will write you at length. 
.».» We sailed from there in an “old 
tub’’ to Curanna (?), asmall seaport town, 
where we embarked. There we were about 
two hours, when a detail of fifty men was 
counted out and sent on an expedition of 
about eight miles. What do you sup- 
pose we were ordered to do? Just this— 
burn up the Filipino houses. Why? 
Simply because they were suspected of 
harboring and feeding their fathers, 
brothers, husbands,—in other words, the 
insurgents. Yes, I helped to burn them 
out of house and home, but, all the same, I 
pitied them from the bottom of my soul. 
The poor women and children, they were 
the ones that suffered, and they showed it, 
too. They would drop down on their 
knees and beg us not to burn their homes, 
but what could we do? We were under 
orders. Think of it, I personally had to 
lift a woman bodily out of her doorway, 
and then set fire to her house. I am 
willing to tackle the enemy, but excuse 
me, please, from this business. Afterdoing 
this ‘noble’? work we marched back. 
Twenty-five miles of marching, the first 
day we were on the island. 

About eight days ago a detail of seventy 
men were asked to volunteer to go out 
and tackle the enemy in their stronghold. 
They also asked for five non-commis- 
sioned officers, and I was one of the latter 
to volunteer. Each man carried 200 
rounds of ammunition, three days’ rations, 
his mess kit, and tin cup. We expected 
to be out three or four days. We started 
about 4 o’clock one morning, and marched 
about eighteen miles, when we camped. 
The next morning we started again, and I 
think we must have climbed one of the 
highest mountains in the world. So it 
seemed to the boys. After marching 
twenty-one miles we struck a village. 
There we saw strange sights. The in- 
habitants were a class of people some- 
thing after the style of the American In- 
dians, so we fellows thought; only we 
didn’t put them out of house and home, 
for they were very friendly to Americans. 
They are called Igarotes. Just as soon as 
we got to this place the poor creatures 
built little fires for us, so that we could 
cook our suppers. ... But the day we 





reached our destination (where we started 
for) the Captain formed us in skirmish 
line and made us lie down in the grass 
with just our heads raised so that we 
could see who came down the trail. After 
lying in the hot sun about an hour or so, 
one of the scouts gave us the signal. 
Some one was coming! The Captain was 
behind a tree when one of the enemy 
started to walk by. He (the Captain) 
stepped out and pointed his revolver at 
his head, and the Filipino threw up his 
hands. Then we heard the enemy coming 
in large numbers. We lay quiet, and 
some of the Filipinos started to cross the 
stream from the other side from where 
we were. Then our Captain gave the 
signal, Fire! and fire we did, and they took 
to their heels and ran back into the moun- 
tains and out of our reach, (By the way, 
when you think you are reaching the top 
of a mountain it is only to find there is 
another beyond.) They returned our fire, 
but we escaped. Not so with them, for 
we killed and wounded one each. We 
were obliged to return, as our rations 
were short. . . . I reached here after my 
first experience on the firing line, without 
a shoe on my foot. All worn out, and we 
were about worn out, too. ... Another 
expedition starts to-morrow for similar 
work, but the non-commissioned serving 
the last time will not have to go, and I am 
glad it lets meout.... 
Barac, Oct. 16. 

I saw something to-day really very in- 
teresting. One of the men was unpacking 
and putting together bis bicycle, and the 
natives were much interested init. But 
when he started to ride around the 
quarters they ran for life. Their surprise 
and fright were great, and they would not 
go near the owner of the bike. They 
seem to be a very superstitious people. 
But one thing I have noticed particularly 
is their devotion to their church, No 
matter about the size ofa village, a church 
is there. Now, you take this village of 
800 inhabitants. It has a church twice as 
large as the home church. So it has been 
in every village I have been in. So far as 
I have seen, they are a peaceful people; 
they are content with rude bamboo houses; 
but their churches are of the finest stone 
from Spain. They have fine large bells to 
call them to mass, and they are content 
to live on rice and bananas to pay for 
them... . Of course my next letter may 
have more against the poor Filipino, .. . 

Here is an extract from another letter 
from a soldier in the Philippines, dated 
Nov. 27, 1900: 

I will tell you how we go out, as you 
will like to know. We get orders about 8 
o’clock at night to go out at 2 o’clock 
with 24 hours’ rations. We leave at the 
hour, and travel by the trail away from all 
houses, 80 as not to let any one see us. 
When we get to the place we are to go to, 
we dismount and go up on foot, and when 
we get there the men are all gone, and we 
have got to search the houses for any- 
thing suspicious, and you hear the women 
crying around, Then you see an old man 
or woman, blind, in a corner, with a cru- 
cifix in his hands, and scared to death. 
When you move out you will run into a 
family in the bushes, hiding and scared to 
death. Then we will have orders to burn 
certain shacks if the men are not at home. 
It is a pitiful sight to go up to a house, as 
we did, and find nothing but women and 
an old man who must have been 120 years 
old, and to carry him out of the house 
with a crucifix in his hands, and burn the 
house down, and to see the women run- 
ning around crying. It is a touching 
sight, but it has to be done. It is a case 
of the innocent suffering for the guilty. 
The people don’t know what to make of 
things. When we are around, they side 
with us; but when the insurgents come, 
they side with them, as they have to, or 
get taken prisoners by both sides. 

In another letter from a soldier in the 
Philippines this sentence occurs: 

I do not think this war will end very 
soon; too many people out here are mak- 
ing a good thing out of it. 


MRS. KENYON’S 80TH BIRTHDAY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JAN. 17, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 16, at 
the home of Mrs. Elizabeth W. Kenyon 
and her daughter, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, 
405 Pine Street, in observance of the 80th 
birthday of Mrs. Kenyon, relatives and 
friends to the number of twenty-five as 
sembled to give her a surprise and to 
testify to the respect and affection in 
which she is held by all who know her. 
Nearly all who came brought gifts to help 
brighten the event. Letters from many 
distant relatives were received. 

Mrs. Kenyon is the youngest daughter 
and last surviving child of John Wilbur, 
an eminent minister of the Society of 
Friends, who died in 1856, and his wife, 
Lydia (Collins) Wilbur. Among the gifts 
was one quite unique in character. It 
consists of a hand-made book, bound in 
leather, upon the cover of which is burnt 
a sketch of the house at Diamond Hill in 
the town of Hopkinton, where John Wil- 
bur was born. Ip it is inscribed, as set 
forth upon its title page, ‘‘The Ancestry 
of John Wilbur. Reaching back to Wil- 
liam, who came over from England. Writ- 
ten for Elizabeth Kenyon, his daughter, 
by Elizabeth Perry Foster, his great- 
granddaughter, 1901.” The picture upon 
the cover is the work of Miss Helen Fos- 
ter, the great-great - granddaughter of 
John Wilbur. 

This genealogy states that William Wil- 
bur, the first of the Wilbur line now living 
in Rhode Island, was the nephew of 








Samuel Willbore, who was one of the men 
to whom King Charles the Second granted 
the charter for the colony of Rhode Island 
in 1663. John Wilbur belonged to the 
fifth generation in descent from the first 
William. He was born July 17, 1774, and 
lived to be nearly eighty-two years of age. 
Frederick Denison, in his ‘Westerly and 
its Witnesses,’’ speaks of him as “‘univer- 
sally beloved.’’ He calls him ‘tthe good 
and faithful John Wilbur, honored by all 
who knew him, as mature in virtues as 
in years.”’ 

Of those present fourteen were direct 
descendants of John Wilbur, representing 
four generations. It is needless to add 
that Mrs. Kenyon is an ardent advocate of 
equal suffrage for women. c. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





OHIO. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Ohio suffragists are rejoicing over the 
remarkable success of the National Bazar, 
and express high appreciation of the en- 
ergy, ability, and business acumen of the 
workers in that enterprise. 

The Toledo W. 8. A. will hold its 33d 
annual meeting next March. It has been 
called upon to mourn the passing to the 
beyond of one of its charter members, 
Mrs. Mary Bissel! Gleason, who died in 
New York City a few weeks since. Mrs. 
Gleason was a faithful, earnest worker in 
the cause, and brought to it, years ago, 
the prestige of a young, beautiful woman 
and a social leader. Naturally of quiet, 
retiring character, she was brave at the 
call of duty, and was one of the few Tole- 
do women who endeavored to vote, when 
the fourteenth amendment declared all 
persons of twenty-one years, without re- 
gard to ‘‘previous condition of servitude,” 
entitled to the full rights of citizenship. 
When her vote was refused, she argued 
that she was a person, and suffered the 
humiliation of being told by the Board of 
Elections that women are not persons in a 
political sense. Mrs. Gleason leaves an 
only daughter, Miss Maude Gleason, now 
residing in New York City, to mourn the 
loss of a loving, devoted mother. The 
Toledo Suffrage Association held a beau- 
tiful memorial meeting, Jan. 2. 

Rosa L. SEGur. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY-LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS W, 


Local Leagues that are making or revis- 
ing their constitutions often wish to 
know the by-laws of the State society, in 
order to understand their relations to it 
as auxiliaries, and also, in some cases, to 
adopt similar rules. We therefore print 
the by-laws. 





8. A. 


BY-LAW IL. 


This Association shall be auxiliary to 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

BY-LAW II. 


SEcTION 1. Any local suffrage society 
may become auxiliary to this Association 
by paying annually from its treasury into 
the State treasury five dollars for each 
twenty members of the local society, or 
proportionately; ten cents of which, for 
each member of the local, shall be paid by 
the State Association to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Src. 2. Any person may become a mem- 
ber-at-large of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association for one year by the 
payment of one dollar into the State 
treasury. Such annual members shall be 
entitled to be present at all meetings of 
the Association, to take part in all its 
discussions, and to receive copies of all 
reports and other documents published by 
the society. 

Src. 3. Any person may become a life 
member of the State Association by the 
payment of $25. Life members shall have 
for life the same privileges that annual 
members have for a year. 

Src. 4. No distinction in membership 
or eligibility to office shall ever be made 
in this Association on account of sex. 


BY-LAW III. 93 


SroTion 1. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a president, vice-president, a 
corresponding secretary, a clerk, a treas- 
urer, two auditors, a board of directors, 
and a chairman of the board of directors. 
These officers shall be chosen by ballot, 
and shall hold office until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 

Src. 2. The president of each auxiliary 
local society shall be ez officio a vice-presi- 
dent of the State Association. 

Src. 3. The Board of Directors (all 
members of the Association) shall consist 
of its chairman, the president, secretary, 
clerk, and treasurer of the State Associa- 
tion, one member from each auxiliary 
local society, to be nominated by the local 
society, and ten members-at-large, all to 
be elected by the State Association at its 
annual meeting. 

Src. 4. When county auxiliaries are or- 
ganized by the local auxiliaries of any 
county, the president of each county soci- 
ety shall also be ez officio a vice-president 
of the State Association, and a member of 
the State Board of Directors. 


BY-LAW IV. 
The Board of Directors shall hold 
monthly meetings from October to June, 


inclusive. Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the president or clerk. 





Seven members, when convened after due 
notice, shall constitute a quorum. 
BY-LAW V. 

SxcrTion 1. The persons entitled to vote 
at the annual meeting shall be one dele- 
gate-at-large from each auxiliary local 
society, and one delegate in addition for 
every twenty-five members of the local 
society, together with the president, the 
vice-presidents, clerk, corresponding sec- 
retary, treasurer, auditors, the members 
of the Board of Directors, and superin- 
tendents of departments of the State As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 2. In the election of officers, the 
delegates present from each local auxiliary 
shall be entitled to cast the full vote to 
which the organization represented by 
them is entitled. 

BY-LAW VI. 

This constitution may be amended by a 
vote of two-thirds of the delegates present 
and voting at any annual meeting, notice 
of the proposed amendment having been 
sent to the president and secretary of 
each auxiliary society not less than three 
months in advance. 
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KANSAS. 


MANY WOMEN IN OFFICE, 
LINCOLN, KAN., JAN. 26, 1901. 

Twenty five women were elected to the 
office of county superintendent in Kansas 
last November—one-fourth of the entire 
list. While women have held this office 
for seve'al years, the number never before 
exceeded fifteen. Following are the names 
of the newly elected women superintend- 
ents, with their counties: Hattie Olm- 
stead, Allen; Minnie V. White, Chautau- 
qua; Ella Mitchell, Clark; Bertha Marlott, 
Cloud; Ella McCune, Comanche; Julia 
Nellie Broiler, Grant; Mis. E. V. Miller, 
Gray; Minnie Lipper, Greeley; Margaret 
McDermott, Hodgeman; Etta ‘Tedford, 
Kearney ; Kate Southwick, Labette; Mary 
McCreary, Lyon; Maggie Martin, Meade; 
Agnes J. Blair, Ness; Mary H. Kirby, 
Osage; Helen E. Eacker, Ottawa; Grace 
E. Norton, Pawnee; Mabel Marlin, Saline; 
Etta Henline, Seward; Emma _ Wilson, 
Stanton; Hattie Kerby, Trego; Maggie 
Town, Wallace; Daisy Dirnfield, Wichita. 

A. C. W. 


(Additional) State Correspondence on Page 40.) 
— 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 








There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Pro- 
prietors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
—— dollars to be applied by such Pro- 
prietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement 
of the paper, and the promotion of the 
principles which it advocates. 








THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY. 


Those who take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, eczema, eruptions, catarrh, rheu- 
matism or dyspepsia, say it cures 
promptly and permanently, even after all 
other preparations fail. You may take 
this medicine with the utmost confidence 
that it will do you good. What it has 
done for others you have every reason to 
believe it will do for you. 


CONSTIPATION is cured by Hood’s Pills, 
25c. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300, 
The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. vt vt we st 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


WESTOVER & FOSS, 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGESSPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALT) 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE Ne. 1973. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect Dec 16, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 





“Chicago” ‘*North Shore” 
Special sponse 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 A..M. 2.00 P. Mm. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. | 7.80 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 “ 11.40 * 
“ Rochester| 9.40 “ | 1.804.m 
* Buffalo 11.40 “ 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. | 
** Detroit 8.15 " 
“ Chicago |11.50 “ | 4.00P.m, 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. 5S. HANSON, 
fan Pasagr. Agent. 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 
0: OF Ny 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, nde pendent, 


Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge. 
and Counc uffs. 
@ 


DOURLE-DAILY SERVICE 


Bunet-orary mot ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. = 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON G.P. A. Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ev 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Care 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” moan, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Pass. and Ticket Agent. 





Gen. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

U. S. Senator Hoar, from the com- 
mittee on judiciary, on Jan. 29, reported 
favorably the bill granting a charter to 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
incorporators include many women promi- 
nent in club life. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
General Federation, has sent to King 
Edward VII., in behalf of the half-million 
of club women whom she represents, a 
message of sympathy upon the death of 
Queen Victoria. 

The newspapers of Austria announce 
the formation in Vienna of a club of 
divorced women. The club will furnish 
moral support and a comfortable meeting 
place for women who have been obliged 
to separate from their husbands, and will 
use its influence to bring about a reform 
in the Austrian marriage laws, and espe- 
cially in the clause that enables a husband 
to divorce his wife for ‘incompatibility 
of temper.’’ The object seems a good 
one, but there is something shocking to 
American ideas in the formation of such a 
club. A woman may be divorced en- 
tirely. without fault on her side, but 
it seems in poor taste for her to advertise 
her domestic misfortunes. The twelve 
founders of this club are most of them 
women whose divorces made a good deal 
of talk in Vienna society at the time. 

“A Symposium on Boys’’ will be the 
subject of the midwinter meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation, which is 
to be held at Brockton, Feb. 15, by invita- 
tion of the Woman’s Club of tbat place. 
In the morning there will be an address 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
University, on ‘*‘Boy Nature,’’ followed 
by a half-hour of questions and answers 
on the subject under discussion. In the 
afternoon the ‘Personal and Social De- 
velopment of the Boy’’ will be considered, 
under the topics, ‘‘How to Make Hima 
Good Man,”’ by Mrs. J. A. Beatley, of 
Roxbury, and ‘‘How to Make Him a Good 
Citizen,” by Dr. Forbush, of Charlestown. 
Open discussion from the floor will follow, 
when mothers, teachers, and others will 
give practical suggestions on such topics 
as ‘The Boy’s Friends,” ‘Literature for 
Boys,” ‘Discipline,’ *‘The Boy’s Room,” 
‘‘Respect for the Rights of Others,’ ‘*The 
Seuse of Honor,” and other suggestive 
topics. 


Although less than three years old, the 
Woman’s Club of Brockton is a large de- 
partment club of nine sections, with re- 
ception, hospitality, home, educational, 
art and travel, literature and history, 
music, finance and press committees, Last 
year it appointed a committee to bring 
the parents more into touch with the 
schools. Ina discussion on ‘‘What Wom- 
en’s Clubs Can Do for the Public Schools,”’ 
many suggestions were made by the 
superintendent of schools and others. A 
lunch counter was established at the high 
school with a matron in charge; and re- 
ceptions were given to parents and 
teachers in the hope of creating a more 
intimate relationship between the home 
and the school. Mrs. Laura E, Terhune 
is president of the club. 





Helen M. Winslow, editor of the Boston 
Club Woman, has prepared and published 
a register and directory of the women’s 
clubs in New England, which is of great 
value as a reference book. It contains 
the names and locations of all the women’s 
clubs, by States, and gives a list of the 
officers of each club, with its date of 
organization, membership and object, ac- 
companied by sketches of the State Fed- 
erations. The register is embellished with 
full-page half-tone portraits of prominent 
club women. Massachusetts is repre- 
sented by Julia Ward Howe, honorary 
president Massacbusetts Federation; Mrs. 
Anna D. West, vice-president Massachu- 
setts Federation, and director in General 
Federation; Mrs. Isabella A. Potter, presi- 
dent Woman’s Club House Corporation, 
Boston; Mrs. May Alden Ward, first vice- 
president Massachusetts Federation; and 
Miss Florence Everett, president of the 
“Ex,” a social club made up of ex-mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation. The register is dis- 
tributed free to club women. 

The most important matter considered 
at the first meeting of the new Executive 
Board of the Connecticut State Federa- 
tion, at which the new president, Miss 
Abbott, presided, was the work of the 
committee appointed about two weeks 
ago for equal rights in the guardianship 
of children, says Harper’s Bazar. The 
work so far done was thoroughly gone 
over, and endorsed by the board, and a 
determined effort will be made to get a 
bill framed and passed through the next 
Legislature. As conditions now exist, a 
father can do absolutely with his child as 
he will, regardless of what the mother 
may wish, and can even give it away by 





will. Mrs. F. W. Gerard was reappointed 
chairman. A new committee was created 
to codperate with the Civil Service Re- 
form League. Miss Celeste Bush, of 
Niantic, was made chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee. The chairmen of 
the standing committees were represented 
as follows: Civics and Village Improve- 
ment, Dr. Sophia Penfield, Danbury; In- 
dustrial Conditions, Mrs. Adam Reed, 
Norwich; Guardianship Laws, Mrs. F. W. 
Gerard, Norwalk. 

The Tennessee Federation has been par- 
ticularly active in educational effort. A 
compulsory educational bill was drawn up 
by it, and, after receiving the hearty en- 
dorsement of various clubs, several teach- 
ers’ institutes, and a labor union conven- 
tion, was presented to the State Legisla- 
ture, where it is now pending. 

The Denver (Col.) Daily News says: 


The appropriation bill signed by the 
mayor contained one clause of great in- 
terest to club women, and indicates a 
deference to their desires never before 
shown so signally. This was an appro- 
priation of $40 a month for the North 
Side reading room at 2955 Gray Street, 
and $25 a month for the South Side read- 
ing room, established in the housein Platt 
Park. The former institution received 
more because it has rent to pay. The 
North Side reading room was first estab- 
lished two or three years ago by the North 
Side arid Highlands Christian Temperance 
Unions. Afterward the North Side Wo- 
man’s Club helped to sustain it. Last 
spring its affairs got into a precarious 
condition, and it was voted to close it. 
Through the efforts of Mrs, Adrianne 
Hungerford, of 2477 Argyle Place, to 
whom the appropriation is made payable, 
it was kept open until this time, and has 
acquired an average of nearly 1,000 readers 
a month, It will now be placed on a bet- 
ter footing, and made more attractive to 
the surrounding neighborhood. Alder- 
man John Conlon, of the ward in which it 
is situated, interested himself in the mat- 
ter, and assisted greatly in securing the 
appropriation for it. The South Side 
room was established two or three years 
ago by the South Side extension of the 
Woman’s Club, and has been maintained 
by private effort ever since. The money 
for this was made payable to Mrs. James 
D. Whitmore, the president of the Wo- 
man’s Club. The club women interested 
are much indebted to Committee Clerk 
Thomas M. Hunter, who furthered the 
matter, and to all the council members, 
who almost unanimously endorsed it. 

The Woman’s Club of Denver recently 
decorated a room in the Maria Mitchell 
school with pictures, casts and vases rep- 
resenting Grecian art. Mrs, T. M. Patter- 
son, as chairman of the committee on 
pictures for the public schools from the 
department of art and literature of the 
Woman’s Club, made the presentation 
and congratulated the young people upon 
the committee’s selection for their walls, 
reminding them that old Greece has not 
yet been surpassed in the world of art, and 
the sculptor and the architect still copy 
her perfect forms. Mrs, Patterson ended 
her short address with an earnestly ex- 
pressed wish that the outward perfection 
of the classic figures about them might 
not only suggest the inner shaping of 
beautiful characters, but furnish help in 
the moulding process while the young 
lives near them are yet in a plastic state 
and susceptible, as they cannot be later, 
to the formative influences that suppress 
threatened deformity and mould the char- 
acter to the firm lines of moral beauty. 

A conference of 107 delegates from the 
different States included in the original 
Louisiana Purchase was held in the par- 
lors of the Athenz#um Club at Kansas City, 
Jan. 17. The conference of club women 
was called by Mrs. Edward Harrison of 
St. Louis, president of the Missouri State 
Federation, to arrange for a suitable cele- 
bration in 1903 of the 100th anniversary of 
the Louisiana purchase by the United 
States, and a fitting memorial. Mrs. Har- 
rison presided, and Mrs. Harriet Mac- 
Murphy, of Omaha, was chosen secretary. 
Eleven projects were submitted for per- 
manent memorials, as follows: The erec- 
tion of a model tenement house which 
shall be altruistic, artistic and utilitarian, 
the model to be exhibited at the St. Louis 
Fair; the erection and maintenance of an 
industrial normal school, in which each 
State of the purchase territory shall hold 
shares and be entitled to the admission of 
pupils; the erection of a monument to in- 
clude statues of some of the notable men 
who were participants in the purchase, 
and other decorations suggestive of its 
history; the erection of a Woman’s Build- 
ing at the St. Louis Fair, where the club 
women from all lands should be enter- 
tained by the women of the purchase 
States; a fountain near the Union depot 
of St. Louis; the maintenance of a home 
of charities and corrections; a monument 
composed of historic characters, and a 
prize including the coats of arms of the 
purchase States; a triumphal arch com- 
posed of stone from the seventeen States, 
Missouri to be the key-stone; an indus- 
trial school for colored children; an en- 
dowment of a chair for the science of 





motherhood, in some institution of learn- 
ing; ® woman’s club house, to cost one 
million. It was decided that these vari- 
ous projects should be submitted to the 
clubs of the purchase States, through the 
presidents of their State Federations, their 
decision to be reported back to the presi- 
dent of the Missouri Federation, when a 
second conference will be held to decide 
the matter. 

Mrs. Frederick Hanger, of Little Rock, 
Ark., who is now serving a second term 
as president of the Arkansas State Feder- 
ation, has an original plan for keeping the 
clubs informed of the work being done, 
She spends one day in each week writing 
articles for a State paper which is sent to 
every federated club in the State. In this 
way the club women have a department 
wholly to themselves. Mrs. Hanger is 
prominent among the Daughters of the 
Revolution, having been State regent for 
two years, and regent of the Little Rock 
Chapter for three years. She is also sec- 
retary of the Colonial Dames of Arkansas. 

‘rhe Executive Board of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is giv- 
ing attention to the project of the indus- 
trial school, and the bill which was pre- 
sented to the Legislature last year will be 
re-introduced. The chairmanship of the 
committee left vacant by the resignation 
of Mrs, Clarence Burns has not yet been 
filled. The plan will be pushed, and every 
effort made to secure the establishment of 
a day trade school for girls, under the 
supervision of the educational authorities 
of the State. 

Mrs. William Tod Helmuth is regent of 
the new chapter of the D. A. R., called 
the West Point Chapter. One of its chief 
efforts will be the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical flags, portraits and other 
war-time relics. F. M. A. 





A GOLDEN WEDDING, 

The golden wedding of Col. Walter Gus- 
ton Kearney and Mrs, Susannah Owens 
Kearney will be celebrated on Feb, 5, at 
Vernon Home, Flora, Miss. The suffra- 
gists of the country will unite in sending 
greetings and felicitations to the honored 
parents of Miss Belle Kearney, and will 
wish them “increasing happiness with 
revolving years.’’ Miss Kearney, one of 
the most brilliant and charming of equal 
rights speakers, comes from a happy 
home, where she has had before her eyes 
all her life a practical example of coépera- 
tion between man and woman—that co- 
operation which it is desired to introduce 
in the State as well as in the home, 





A LEARNED YOUNG COUPLE. 

Another blow has been given to the old 
idea that women who are highly educated 
do not care to marry. At the home of 
Rev. and Mrs. S. J. Barrows, on Staten 
Island, N. Y., a few days ago, there was a 
pretty little wedding with flowers, music, 
and congratulations. Karl Wilhelm Genthe 
and Martha Krug were the happy couple. 
Each is a doctor of philosophy, one from 
Leipzig and one from Heidelberg. 

Miss Martha Krug, the bride, has a re- 
markable record. Her late father was a 
well-known physician of Chemnitz Sax- 
ony, the brother-in-law of Max Miiller. 
Her grandfather, Professor Krug, occupied 
the chair of philosophy at the University 
of Leipzig during the first third of the 
nineteenth century. Miss Krug was edu- 
cated at a normal school, the Lehrerinnen- 
Seminar, at Callenberg, Saxony. After 
receiving her diploma she went to Paris to 
study. Upon her return to Germany she 
taught English and French for several 
years. For the last few years, while 
teaching at the Stidtische Fortbildungs- 
schule fiir Madchen in Leipzig, she has 
been attending lectures and studying in 
the University. Professor Ratzel became 
interested in her work and finally pro- 
posed that she should take the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Despite his recom- 
mendation, the University of Leipzig 
would not admit a woman to a degree. 
Miss Krug, therefore, went to Heidelberg 
to complete her course. After careful 
study in the libraries of Leipzig, Berlin, 
Hamburg, and the British Museum at 
London, she came to this country last 
summer to work in the U. 8, Coast Survey, 
and to consult the libraries at Cambridge, 
Mass., and Washington, D. C. Returning 
to Heidelberg, she took her degree as 
doctor of philosophy, magna cum laude. 
Her specialties in which she was examined 
for her degree were geography, geology, 
and philosophy. Her thesis was on the 
Gulf Stream. 

Mr. Genthe took his doctor’s degree at 
the University of Leipzig, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in zodlogy and kindred 
sciences. He went through Russia on the 
geological excursion to which the Czar a 
few years ago invited such scientists only 
as had published scientific works. Mr. 
Genthe, though young, was entitled by 





his original researches to be included in 
that distinguished company. 

Mr, Genthe is at present an instructor 
in zodlogy at the University of Michigan, 
but next year this erudite young couple 
hope to find some situation where both 
can be employed in teaching. Mrs, Genthe 
is prepared to teach physical geography, 
geology, French, and German; Mr. Genthe 
zoblogy, botany, biology, entomology, 
mineralogy, ani a long list of kindred 
sciences. They are young people of high 
character, and (what is more rare among 
Germans) of progressive ideas. Some co- 
educational institution would be fortunate 
to secure the services of this cultured and 
experienced brace of teachers. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, daughter 
of the artist, brought out on “the first 
Sunday of the first month of the first year 
of the new century” a new periodical 
called the Herb of Grace. It aims to bring 
about a return toa simpler life, and its 
distinctive feature is the absence of adver- 
tisements, fashions, personalities, and 
illustrations. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union Editorial Association was formed 
at the National Convention in Washing- 
ton, Its prime mover was Mrs. Jennie M. 
Kemp, of Le Loup, Kan., editor of Our 
Messenger, who was elected president. 
Mrs. Gertrude Stevens Leavitt, Stroud- 
water, Me., editor of The Star in the East, 
is secretary. Membership is limited to 
editors, associate editors and business 
managers of National and State W. C. T. 
U. papers. Itis expected that interesting 
and profitable conferences will be held at 
the next National Convention. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Edith B. Blackwell, one of the five 
daughters of Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell of New York, has been ap- 
pointed resident physician and teacher of 
physiology in the State Normal School at 
Greensboro’, N. C. 

Dr. Myrtle Aplin, of East Highlands, 
Cal., has been appointed woman resident 
physician at the Napa State Insane Asy- 
lum. Dr. Aplin graduated from Cooper 
Medical College in 1898, and was house 
physician at the Lane Hospital in San 
Francisco for two years, being the only 
woman ever chosen to that position. Her 
appointment at Napa is another step in 
advance for women of the medical profes- 
sion in California, 

Dr. Luella Masters, Methodist medical 
missionary at Ngucheng, two days’ jour- 
ney from Foochow, has been a successful 
worker. She treated, in the first nine 
months, 178 ward patients; 91 were 
treated in their homes, and 2,436 at the 
dispensaries. Twelve native women have 
been induced to unbind their feet. 


2 
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MRS. SHELDON’S BOOK ON CLAY-STONES. 

In 1890, Miss J. M. Arms, then assistant 
pupil of Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, wrote, in 
connection with him, one of a series of 
“Guides for the Teaching of Science,’’ 
issued by the Natural History Society of 
Boston, entitled ‘‘Insecta.’’ 

For twenty years Miss Arms (now Mrs. 
George Sheldon, of Deerfield and Boston) 
has been modestly and quietly working 
out the problem of those interesting con- 
cretions, the more common forms of which 
are known to children on the Connecticut 
River as ‘‘clay-stones.”’ 

About ten years ago, Miss Arms read 
before a scientific club in Boston a short 
paper on this subject, which was later 
embodied in pamphlet form. A friend, 
recognizing the value of Miss Arms’s 
work, sent this pamphlet with a represen- 
tative collection of the concretions from 
the Connecticut and Deerfield Rivers to 
the late Sir William Dawson, president of 
McGill College, Montreal, himself an au- 
thority on geology and palwontology, 
holding an honored place among scien- 
tists. So impressed was President Daw- 
son by the value of Miss Arms’s research- 
es that he read her monograph before the 
Montreal Society of Natural History, and 
in January, 1891, published itin the Cana- 
dian Record of Science. 

Encouraged by this appreciation, Miss 
Arms continued her observations and 
made an exhaustive study of the subject. 
The result is now before the public in a 
printed volume of forty pages, with origi- 
nal illustrations prepared expressly for 
this work, which has already received 
recognition from those qualified to speak 
on the subject. 

Mrs. Sheldon’s preface is characteristi- 
cally modest, and she acknowledges with 
unstinted generosity whatever help she 
has received in her explorations. Green- 
field, the home of her girlhood, should be 
proud of Mrs. Sheldon’s scientific work in 
this and in other directions. 0. A. B. 








THE DRAMA. 


CasTLe SquarRE.—Mr. R. C. Carton’s 
comedy, “Liberty Hall,’ is the attraction 
at this popular playhouse the coming 
week, This play made one of the notable 
successes of the Empire Theatre, of New 
York, a few seasons ago, and was much 
enjoyed when given at the Hollis Street 
Theatre. English domestic life moves an 
audience to smiles and tears. ‘The Little 
Minister” will follow on Monday, Feb. 11. 
The distribution of choice chocolate bon- 
bons will be continued at the Monday 
matinees. 

———_o—_—_- 

Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
The most significant feature of the week 
is a reduction of price. Henceforth, 
afterneon or evening, all the second bal- 
cony seats will be reserved at fifteen cents 
each. This is the lowest price ever of- 
fered to vaudeville lovers in Boston. Each 
week brings admirers from various parts 
of New England. Mr. J. H. Emery is sure 
of the cordial support of all who appreci- 
ate cleanly, varied, and novel vaudeville 
at lowest prices. For the week of Feb. 4 
one of the strongest programmes yet pre- 
sented will be offered. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday, 
Feb.4,3 P. M. The reports of Delegates to the 
Biennial Meeting in Milwaukee will be received, 
and action taken thereon. 





AMY F., 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


AUTON, 


Bo-tono, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E, L., 76 St. Stephens St. 


Shetland Goods. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


BOSTON. 











4 Hamilton Place, 








We are showing in our Glove department 
what we think will interest all wearers of 


GLOVES 


one that is smooth in texture, very strong 
in wearing qualities, and a fit that cannet 
be surpassed, at 


$1.50 a pair. 


We know that a gl ve with all these ad- 
vantages is rarely sold for so low a price 
and would like to prove it to you. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 








Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. SHaw, Aviczs Stonz BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 senta 
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